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Abstract 


Matthew E. Feeney 

Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures, December 2003 
University of Kansas 

Advisor and Chair: Professor Mare L. Greenberg 


Can Prote-Languages have dialects? A critique of recent Russian approaches to the 
historical reconstruction of Proto-Slavic. 


This dissertation is a critique of a recent reconstruction of four Proto-Slavic 
dialects made by the Russian historical linguists S. L. Nikolaev, G. I. Zamjatina 
and their colleagues. They present four dialects that they indicate are evidenced by 
data from East, South and West Slavic languages. The dissertation concerns a 
problem in 1) the accentology of the Proto-Slavic dialect reconstructions of these 
Russian linguists having to do with place of stress on neo-acute accent resulting 
from a theorized retraction of stress, and 2) the supposed connection between the 
reconstructed Proto-Slavic dialects and Slavic tribes. This problem has important 
implications for both the reconstruction of Proto-Slavic and the methodology used 
for its reconstruction. 

The dissertation begins with an examination of the linguistic aspects of 
Nikolaev’s reconstruction. Initial chapters critique the main linguistic problem in 
Slavic accentology, examining the reconstruction of the dialects and the history of 
study of the problem. Chapters follow on the problem in morphology. Linguistic 
evidence from independent research is presented in a separate chapter. 

The dissertation then examines the use of non-linguistic material by Nikolaev 
for reconstruction of his Proto-Slavic dialects. A chapter is devoted to study of the 
value of Nikolaev’s correlation of linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data to help 
reconstruct the proto-dialects. The concept of ethnicity is examined. The 
methodology of the author’s reconstruction is compared to older Soviet and 
Western approaches. A chapter follows on the general concept of “tribe,” ethnicity 
and the Slavic tribes. Another chapter examines the mapping of the Slavic tribes 
onto the linguistic data. These lead to a concluding discussion of methodologies 
used by Nikolaev and other linguists for proto-dialect reconstruction. 

It is concluded that Nikolaev’s reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects is not 
valid either in its use of linguistic or non-linguistic data. 

This dissertation attempts to contribute to clarification of the historical 
dialectology of early Slavic, particularly in its accentological aspects, and to the 
development of a methodology for reconstruction of proto-dialects for use by either 
Slavic or general linguists. 


il 


Preface 


The translations of passages from Russian to English in the text of this 
dissertation are my own. 

The transliteration system used to transliterate words written in Russian and 
other Slavic Cyrillic alphabets is the scholarly system used by Slavic linguists 
except for proper names that are more widely known beyond the field of Slavic 
linguistics, such as Trubetzkoy. 

An explanation of diacritic marks used with vowels and of Slavic letters used in 
the text follows: 


Proto-Slavic, Common Slavic and other Slavic 

4, i, ... acute on long vowel (long rising), or stressed vowel 
a, i, ... circumflex on long vowel (long falling) 

à, i, ... circumflex on short vowel (short falling) 

à, i, ... acute on short vowel (short rising) 

ā 1, ... long vowel 

... neo-acute pitch accent 

a nasal vowel a 

e nasal vowel e 


Slavic reduced vowels 
b front jer 
b back jer 


Croatian/Serbian 

A, i, ... long rising 

â, i, ... long falling 
à, i, ... short falling 
à, i, ... short rising 

à, 1, ... long vowel 

&, 1, ... neo-acute 


Slovene non-tonemic diacritics 
6, 6 open, long stressed 


6, é closed, long stressed 


Slovene tonemic diacritics 


á, ... long rising 

a, ... long falling 
à, ... short rising 
à, ... short falling 


» 
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Chapter I 


Introduction and Background 


This dissertation seeks to critique a recent reconstruction of four Proto-Slavic 
dialects made by the Russian historical linguists S. L. Nikolaev, G. I. Zamjatina and 
their colleagues. These linguists, like other Slavic linguists, designate Proto-Slavic 
as the oldest form of Slavic. While working on this partly unknown stage of Slavic, 
they have attempted to identify dialects that have never been reconstructed. They 
present four dialects that they indicate are evidenced by their research data from 
largely East and South Slavic languages. The concept of dialects existing in a proto- 
language as here has been embraced and emphasized by relatively few Slavic 
linguists. Historical linguists normally consider proto-languages to be dialectally 
uniform. This dissertation, as discussed below, concerns primarily a problem in 1) 
the accentology of the Proto-Slavic dialect reconstructions of these Russian 
linguists having to do with place of stress on neo-acute accent resulting from a 
theorized retraction of stress, and 2) the supposed connection between the 
reconstructed Proto-Slavic dialects and Slavic tribes. This problem has important 
implications for both the reconstruction of Proto-Slavic and the methodology used 


for its reconstruction. 


Background of the Problem of This Dissertation 


Proto-Slavic, as defined by Slavic linguists, is the designation for the earliest 
stage of the language that was common to all of the Slavs. It is a reconstructed form 


representing the stage of the language that was theoretically spoken in the original 


Slavic homeland, an area of Eastern Europe where the Slavs might have lived as a 
unified group for a period of time after the end of the earlier Proto-Indo-European 
stage. The original Slavic homeland is estimated to have been in what are now 
areas of western Ukraine in the region roughly bounded by the river Bug on the 
west, the marshes along the river Pripjat’ in the north, and the middle course of the 
river Dnepr on the east (cf. Map I). As the original homeland this would have been 
the language area of Proto-Slavic from around 1000 B. C. up until about 500 A. D. 
Some Slavic linguists, who depart from the generally accepted view of the 
linguistic history of early Slavic, theorize that even in this original homeland Proto- 
Slavic itself began to become differentiated into dialects. The Slavs, theoretically 
speaking the different dialects, left this region in all different directions during the 
Slavic migrations, which began at the end of Proto-Slavic around 500 A. D. The 
dialects continued to develop and to become increasingly different from each other. 
They became dispersed geographically, and their origins became obscured. The 
paths of migration of the speakers of the various dialects were covered over by 
those of other dialects, and they were in large part erased. Only small disconnected 


island-like areas of archaisms remained. 
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In the field of Slavic historical linguistics those working in the reconstruction of 
Slavic have used the comparative method with its emphasis on sound laws to 
reconstruct the parent language of the modern Slavic languages. This reconstructed 
parent form of Slavic, called Common Slavic, is not itself a language per se, but a 
stage of Slavic, reconstructed in modern times. The language of the Common 
Slavic stage developed from the language of the Proto-Slavic stage after the 
migrations that ended the unity of Proto-Slavic. Slavic linguists have been able to 
reconstruct most of this Common Slavic stage of the language over the last century 
and a half. The results of their efforts have accounted for most of Slavic between 
the time of the early migrations and the divergence into the dialects that later 
became the different modern languages. 

As the reconstruction of Common Slavic became completed linguists began to 
devote more attention to the earlier stage of Slavic, Proto-Slavic, of the time before 
the migrations from the original Slavic homeland. This earlier stage of Slavic 
seemed for the most part impenetrable, however, to the traditional methods that had 
been used for Common Slavic because the dispersion of the Slavic peoples during 
the migrations greatly complicated the distribution of dialects across the lands that 
the Slavs came to inhabit. It seemed as if there was no way of tracing the dialects 
back through the confusion of the migrations. Slavic linguists working in this area 
began out of necessity to try to improve on their methods to make them more 


effective at the reconstruction of the early pre-migration forms. This effort has 


contributed to the development of newer methodologies that attempt to go beyond 
the scope of the comparative method by including cultural, social, geographical, 
archaeological and other aspects of the history of the Slavs at the time of the 
migrations. 

The Russian historical linguists S. L. Nikolaev, G. I. Zamjatina and their 
colleagues, in attempting to search back beyond the complicated migration picture, 
have attempted to reconstruct the four Proto-Slavic dialects while actually 
reconstructing different accentological features that they claim belong to the 
dialects. These features were found in six different morphological categories in 
both verbs and nouns. They indicate that each of the dialects is dispersed 
geographically in a number of smaller limited island-like areas that are distributed 
across widespread modern territories on the dialect map. The dialect isoglosses of 
some of these dialects reach in a disconnected manner from one Slavic language 


area to another. 


The Problem and Reasons For It 

The main problem in this dissertation is based on Nikolaev’s claim that 
retraction of stress and a resulting neo-acute accent and its distribution are features 
that in accentological terms identify and distinguish the four Proto-Slavic ‘tribal’ 
dialects that he claims to have reconstructed. In those dialects where retraction of 


stress supposedly took place the stress would have been retracted from word-final 
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syllable, as in xvality (3" singular, present tense, ‘he/she praises’), to the preceding 
syllable, as in xvdlifo. Nikolaev indicates correctly that the accent that results from 
retraction of stress is neo-acute. An illustration of the patterns of stress that have 
been reconstructed for the Proto-Slavic dialects can be shown in the contrasting 
pairs of verbs ldžito (3 sg, present, ‘he/she puts, places [in a lying position], 
xvdlite and ložits, xvality with a difference in stress that is claimed to be caused by 
retraction or lack of retraction from the final syllable and that identifies two 
different dialects. These are readily distinguished from the Modern Russian forms 
ložit and xvalit. 

Neo-acute accent resulting from the retraction of word-final stress is central to 
Nikolaev’s accentological description of his reconstruction of the four Proto-Slavic 
dialects (Dybo, et al. 1990: 11—12, 109—112). However, a direct connection is 
made in his description between the reconstructed dialects with neo-acute on the 
one hand and both the Proto-Slavic stage and the original Slavic tribes on the other. 
These are the tribes of the Russian Primary Chronicle, such as the Krivici and 
Dregoviči, as stated in his description (7, 155—158), (cf. Map II). This connection 
is described within the framework of the dialect geography of the reconstructions in 
relation to the areas that the tribes are claimed to have occupied based on the 
Chronicle. 

Nikolaev's reconstruction is questioned for three basic reasons. First, there is 


very little evidence in it to back up any of the aspects of his basic theory that Proto- 


Slavic dialects, here reconstructed on the basis of stress retraction and neo-acute, 
and elsewhere on the basis also of a number of phonological features (1994: 
26—-33), can be linked to Slavic “tribal” dialects as he says they are. Second, there 
is a morphological emphasis to the recontruction while it claims to work from a 
phonetic basis. Third, there are problems with chronology. To begin with, the time 
of Nikolaev’s stress retraction resulting in neo-acute does not at all correspond to 
the time of the neo-acute that resulted from retraction as it is conceptualized by 
most Slavic linguists. They theorize that it arose around 800 A. D., long after the 
beginning of the migrations and long after the end of the Proto-Slavic period. Also, 
Nikolaev’s morphologically based changes could have actually come about at a 
stage later than Proto-Slavic, that is, during the Common Slavic period or even after 
its much later divergence into dialects. Furthermore, with little evidence offered, it 
is open to debate as to whether stress retraction or another process took place to 
bring about the patterns of stress that are present in these dialects. It will be 


proposed that a forward stress shift rather than a retraction of stress took place. 


Outline of Nikolaev’s Reconstruction 
The four dialects relating directly to Proto-Slavic, with retraction of stress 
resulting in neo-acute, as defined by Nikolaev are described as follows (Dybo, et al. 


1990: 109—112): 


Dialect I. The first dialect is described as having retraction of stress onto the 
preceding vowel, either long or short (/62Zif», xválitv). This dialect is reconstructed 
based upon data from Kajkavian, northern Slovene, northern Cakavian, and some 


Bulgarian and Macedonian dialects (109) (cf. Map IIT). 


Dialect Il. The second dialect is described as having retraction of stress only onto a 
preceding short vowel (/ožif», xvalite). The dialects from which data was derived 
for reconstruction of this proto-dialect include western Bulgarian dialects; western, 
northwestern and northern Russian and northeastern Belorussian dialects that have 
their basis in the “Krividi dialect,” the Ukrainian Galician dialect, and Stokavian 


dialects (110). 


Dialect HI. The third dialect is described as having retraction of stress only onto a 
long vowel (/oZit», xvalite). The dialects from which data was derived for 


reconstruction of this dialect include the Old Croatian as exemplified by the works 


of Ju. Križanič, some south Čakavian, some Slovene and Kajkavian, some northern 
Russian that were based on the tribal ''//'meno-Slovčne" dialect, some Belorussian 
and Ukrainian that were, according to the author, based on the dialects of the 


Dregovici and Derevijane tribes, and the Pomeranian or Kashubian language (111). 


Dialect IV. The fourth dialect is described as archaic, preserving the Proto-Slavic 
place of stress without neo-acute retraction (fožifo, xvalite). This dialect is 
reconstructed based upon data from eastern and southeastern Russian dialects 


(111). 


The six morphological categories with supposed neo-acute that are used in the 


reconstruction of these four proto-dialects are described as follows: 


1. The present tense forms of i-stem verbs, including denominatives and causatives, 
e. g. loZitv, xvalite (Dybo, et al., 112). This is the category used in the descriptions 


of the dialect groups above. 


2. Participles with suffix -an- from verbs having alternating stems, e. g. česanb 
(past passive participle, short form, masculine, singular (‘combed’), pisano (past 


passive participle, short form, masc., sg. ‘written’) (112). 


3. Locative plurals in *-éx» in nouns of some paradigms, e. g. dvoréxp 
(‘courtyards’), 


gréséxv Csins’) (112). 


4. Nominative and accusative plural in *-a in neuter nouns, e. g. sela villages’), 


gnezda (‘nests’) (112). 


5. Instrumental plural in -y and in -mi in some nouns, e. g. dvory, dvorpmi; gréxy 


(‘sins’), gréxpmi (112). 


6. Genitive and locative dual in *-u in feminine nouns, e. g. nogu (‘leg’), roku 


(‘fate’) (112). 


Nikolaev’s Versus Alternative Explanations 


The linguistic accentological reconstruction based on stress retraction and 
distribution of presumed neo-acute accent that Nikolaev proposes for the four 
dialects, like his basic theory relating the reconstructed dialects to Slavic tribes, is 
not fully explained. The author does not fully examine the possibility that stress in 
the forms presented in the reconstruction of the dialects resulted from processes 
other than a retraction of stress. He does not examine the chronology of the neo- 
acute relative to the Proto-Slavic period or the post-migration Common Slavic 
period. 

In this critique of the accentology of his reconstruction a number of alternative 
explanations for the place of stress in the forms in question will be advanced. For 


example, Rasmussen (1993: 476—478, 484—485) theorizes that the Proto-Indo- 


European place of stress is preserved indirectly in some i-stem verbs into both 
Proto-Slavic and the archaisms of the modern languages. It is possible that such 
Indo-European stress was preserved into the Proto-Slavic stage in some forms of 
these verbs. Such an explanation for place of stress in dialect forms of these verbs 
would differ from the explanation of Nikolaev. 

It is also possible that the place of stress and its distribution are the result of 
parallel developments, perhaps morphological in nature, dating from the later 
Common Slavic period or its even later dialects or daughter languages, the modern 
Slavic languages. It might also be possible that the place of stress across dialects is 
a combined result of an interaction in turn of Proto-Slavic stress shift, of the 
preservation, if only in some of the dialects indirectly, of Proto-Indo-European 
stress, and also in part of the workings of later Common Slavic morphological 
developments. This would represent a long continuum of development from the 
earliest stages of the Proto-Slavic language through Common Slavic. 

This work examines primarily, however, the possibility internally of a forward 
stress shift. Nikolaev does not propose this as an explanation for the place of stress 
in forms in the dialects of his detailed accentological reconstructions described 
above (Dybo et al. 1990). He does, however, make a significant change in a later 
article (Nikolaev 1994: 34), in which he proposes a forward stress shift, rather than 
a stress retraction, for one of the dialects, that which includes the "Kriviči" dialects. 


Nikolaev accepts the laws of accentology that govern such stress advancement, 
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Dybo’s Law and the Law of Illič-Svityč, which pertain to the Proto-Slavic stage and 
which describe specifically a forward shift of stress to a following syllable, but he 
does not give them as an explanation for the forward stress shift in this recent work. 
The Proto-Slavic forward stress shift of Dybo's Law and the Law of Illič-Svityč 
is dated earlier than the retraction of stress that resulted in neo-acute, which 
linguists generally believe took place at the end of the Common Slavic period. The 
forward stress shift proposed in this critique would have arisen in prefixed and 
simplex forms of the i-stem verbs. This type of stress shift is described in the work 
of Vermeer in which he gives the example, under the forward shift of Dybo's Law, 
of cini/ucini, in which both forms have undergone the forward stress shift from the 
word initial syllable (1984: 340). Such a forward stress shift could have 
systematically brought about the patterns of stress that exist in the verb forms in the 
reconstructions across the four different dialects that Nikolaev describes. As an 
illustration, stress patterns could have developed such as that in the hypothetical 
verb forms ložit/položit with stress having shifted forward in the simplex and the 
prefixed forms from the first syllable. This process would then have given both /ozi 
and [d#it in different dialects. The forward shift could have spread by analogy to 
other forms and morphological categories. A hierarchy of analogy could have 
developed across the Proto-Slavic dialects. This would invalidate the theory of 
Nikolaev that a stress retraction producing neo-acute accent brought about the 


differences in place of stress to distinguish four different Proto-Slavic dialects. 


In a more recent work Dybo and Nikolaev after further analysis of dialect 
material say that the position of stress on the stem in some i-stem verbs in Middle 
Bulgarian did not result from stress retraction onto the stem from the theme vowel 
in -i-, but from a forward “drift” of stress from the word-initial syllable to the right 
within the stem (1998: 59—60). They say that this forward drift of stress took place 
in early Proto-Slavic, and that it took place in prefixed and unprefixed verbs in 
much the same way that Vermeer describes it happenning in Proto-Slavic under 
Dybo’s Law. They give comparative evidence from West Slavic in the form of 
vowel length to support their assertion. This newer work represents a contrast to the 
theory of stress retraction proposed by Nikolaev in his earlier work as discussed 


above. It could lend support to the theory of a forward stress shift in these verbs. 


Main Points of Critique in this Dissertation 


This critique will study the problem of stress shift in the four Proto-Slavic 
dialect reconstructions. It will study the prefixed and simplex forms of the i-stem 
verbs from Slavic written sources containing old verb forms. The accentology of 
these forms will be studied to determine whether a forward shift of stress, rather 
than a retraction of stress resulting in neo-acute, might have taken place. If it is 
concluded that there is evidence for a forward shift, then it will be proposed for the 
reconstruction of the archaic dialects. The theory of Rasmussen of the place of 


stress indicating a more or less direct connection to the Indo-European place of 
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stress will also be studied. The question of the chronology of the stress retraction in 
Nikolaev’s reconstruction will be addressed here in view of its being closer in time 
to Common Slavic than to Proto-Slavic. Also, the question of the conflict between 
the claimed phonetic and the actual morphological basis in his work will be 
addressed in view of the need to work frora a consistent basis in a dialect 
reconstruction. 

The critique will then examine the supposed connection of these Proto-Slavic 
dialects to Slavic “tribes,” a significant aspect of Nikolaev’s reconstruction. The 
author tries to give evidence for his reconstruction by connecting the linguistic 
accentological data on the i-stem verbs to ethnic Slavic “tribal” and archaeological 
data. Some Slavic linguists doubt that any such connection can be made. As archaic 
dialects these Proto-Slavic dialects could only be directly connected to the Slavic 
tribes by supporting evidence, no matter what their accentological development. It 
is open to question whether such evidence can be found. Historical linguists cannot 
actually know how to attribute dialect characteristics to prehistoric tribes or to just 
their names. They can only make hypotheses that might later be substantiated. 
Nikolaev claims to have found pre-migration accentological differences and 
assumes that they have to belong to different tribes. He has made a leap of logic, 
but he does not present the evidence that is needed to support it. 

In analyzing this lack of evidence it will be important to question the use of non- 


linguistic archaeological and ethnolinguistic material as evidence of the linguistic 


identity of any group of people, tribe or nation. Krys’ko argues with Nikolaev’s 
identification of his reconstructions as Proto-Slavic “tribal” dialects, saying that 
Nikolaev’s use of archaeological material, based on Sedov’s work, contains no 
evidence from any archaeological find that would connect any reconstructed 
linguistic feature to any tribe (1998: 76-78). He indicates that the archaeological 
finds contain no writing of any kind, while it is precisely evidence in the form of 
writing that would be required to make any connection between tribe and language 
(78). 

It will also be important to examine the question of the naming of tribes and 
peoples among the Slavs as it relates to the Slavic tribes named in Nikolaev’s 
reconstructions. The naming of the tribes and peoples was a complex process that 
most likely developed both inside the Slavic lands and across their borders in 
neighboring areas, as indicated by Gotab (1985). That history of the process of 
naming contrasts significantly with the descriptions surrounding the names and 
locations of the tribes presented in the old chronicles, the texts that Nikolaev draws 
upon in his reconstruction. 

It will be important to question the use of historical accounts from the Primary 
Chronicle itself to identify tribal dialects or the geographical locations of their 
territories, as Nikolaev attempts to do in his accentological reconstructions. Some 
important critical scholarship has recently been done on the historical accounts that 


concern the tribes in the Chronicle. For example, in a recent collection of essays 
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Florja (1996: 261—262) considers the reasons why he believes the Primary 
Chronicle describes the Slavic tribes in the Old Russian or Kievan territories in the 
way it does. He indicates that the descriptions of the tribes in the chronicle cannot 
be taken literally. He says that in the building of Russian state institutions and in the 
formation of class divisions in society at the time of the writing of the chronicles in 
the twelfth century the leaders needed to construct an ideological basis for the 
instituting of hereditary princely power, a form of rule that the Slavs had not known 
until that time. To construct that basis, he says, they reinterpreted the traditional 
legends about the origins of the Slavic tribes in such a way that they could find a 
place in them for this institution. If this reinterpretation actually happened, then the 
record in the chronicles was a writing that was politically motivated and was not a 
straightforward factual historical account. The use of any inaccurate historical 
account in linguistic dialect reconstruction would logically lead to inaccurate 
conclusions. 

It may be possible to draw more logical, less speculative, conclusions from 
Nikolaev’s linguistic data. Such work could help to clarify the picture of very early 
Slavic. His data could be used if reinterpreted to help identify and describe some 
Proto-Slavic accentological features or perhaps any Proto-Slavic dialects that might 
have existed. The existence of any evidence to connect reconstructed Proto-Slavic 


linguistic features to Slavic “tribes” is, nevertheless, open to question. 
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The results of the analysis in this critique will lead through knowledge of 
historical accentology and dialectology to the study and critique of Nikolaev’s 
methodology of reconstruction, which involves a “projection” back to proto- 
dialects (Krys’ko 1998: 78). Comparison will be made between his innovative 
methodology and the traditional methodology of the comparative method. This 
work will try to determine precisely how his methodology does not allow for 
evidence of what he claims in his reconstructions, specifically the relationship of 
the dialect features to Slavic “tribes” and to “tribal” dialects. This leads further to 
the critique of a wider body of work that embraces other new methodologies being 
used for the reconstruction of proto-dialects by other historical linguists, including 
that of the Slavic historical linguist Henning Andersen, who has attempted to 
develop a methodology for the reconstruction of proto-dialects as presented in his 
recent work on initial vowels in Slavic and Baltic (1996). Andersen believes that 
the migrations have made it difficult to reconstruct Proto-Slavic. He has, however, 
attempted to reconstruct Proto-Slavic and Proto-Baltic by using a new methodology 
which he has formulated. In contrast to the view of Andersen the migrations could, 
however, be viewed here as a bridge to reconstruction, and not as mostly a 
complicating or hindering factor. 

The differences between the linguistic schools in the Soviet Union and in the 
West will also be examined in relation to the ways in which they have led to 


differences in the development of both historical linguistics and the methodologies 
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of language reconstruction in the two schools. The isolation of the Soviet Russian 
school during the cold war, as described by Krys'ko (74—75), insured that it would 
diverge significantly from the more open linguistic schools of the West. Scholars in 
the West engaged in the exchange of ideas, materials and data from around the 
world and studied linguistic material from different time periods without being 
hindered by the political forces or ideology that isolated the Soviet Union from the 
West. The Soviet Russian school only recently began to reincorporate the learning 


of prerevolutionary and Western Slavic linguists into its study and research (75). 


Potential Contributions of This Work 

This work attempts to contribute to bringing the historical dialectology of early 
Slavic into clearer focus, particularly in the area of Slavic accentology. It also 
attempts to contribute to the development of a methodology for the reconstruction 
of proto-dialects, a methodology that could be of use to historical linguists working 


in either Slavic or general linguistics. 


Structure of the Dissertation 

The dissertation begins with work on the linguistic aspects of Nikolaev’s 
reconstruction. The first chapter is devoted to analysis and critique of the main 
linguistic problem, the problem in Slavic accentology. Chapters follow on the 


problem in morphology. Linguistic evidence on the problems in accentology and 
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morphology gathered from independent research is then presented for analysis in a 
separate chapter. 

The dissertation then examines the use of non-linguistic material by Nikolaev 
for Proto-Slavic dialect reconstruction. A chapter is devoted to study of the 
question of whether or not it is valid to connect linguistic, ethnic and archaeological 
data as Nikolaev does to reconstruct a proto-language. This is followed by a chapter 
on the general concept of "tribe" and the Slavic tribes. Another chapter is then 
presented on the mapping of the Slavic tribes onto linguistic data by Nikolaev. 
These chapters lead into a comparison and analysis of the newer methodologies 
being used by Nikolaev and other historical linguists for proto-dialect 


reconstruction. 


Map I - Approximate area of theorized Proto-Slavic homeland, bounded by river 
Bug, marshes along river Pripjat and river Dnepr’, in relation to Eastern and East 
Central Europe. 
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Map II - Locations of the Old Russian tribes according to the Primary Chronicle 
(Nestor Chronicle) of the 12™ century. 
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Map III — Approximate geographical locations of modern dialects used as sources 
of linguistic accentological data for reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects by 
Nikolaev: 

I — areas of dialects used for reconstruction of Proto-Slavic Dialect I 


2] 


H — areas of dialects for reconstruction of Dialect H 
TI — areas of dialects for reconstruction of Dialect HI 
IV — areas of dialects for reconstruction of Dialect IV 


Chapter II 


The Accentological Problem 


This chapter studies the accentological problem of this critique. The problem, 
stress shift in i-stem causative and denominative verbs in the history of Slavic, is 
studied here individually at the beginning because of its importance in the linguistic 
reconstructions of the four Proto-Slavic dialects of Nikolaev and his colleagues, 
which were made almost exclusively on the basis of this accentological alternation 
and its associated features. The problem is broken down into its individual 
components, and its background is described. The resulting description is intended 
to reveal the limits of the linguistic interpretation of the problem, showing what is 
connected only linguistically to the accentological problem. This will provide 
groundwork for further study that could indicate through critical analysis the extent 
to which these linguists might have established any proven connection between the 
linguistic accentological feature and the old Slavic tribes, as ethnic groups. 

The problem of stress shift in these verbs is examined in this section by (1) 


defining the accentological concepts of stress, pitch and length, and of pitch accent, 
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that are used in the study of the problem, by (2) defining the phonetic laws of stress 
shift that apply to the problem, by (3) defining the concepts of the accentual 
paradigm of noun and verb and of the accentual curve of the paradigm, by (4) 
attempting to define the prehistorical periods during which the accentological 
development of the verbs took place, and by (5) examining the history of the study 
by Slavic historical linguists of stress shift in the i-stem causative and denominative 


verbs. 


Accentological Features 


The accentological features, in early Slavic, of stress, pitch and length have been 
described by a number of Slavic linguists. Together these three features make up 
“pitch accent.” The designation “pitch accent” is used for languages such as Slavic 
to differentiate it from the “contour tone” in tone languages such as Chinese, Thai 
and Vietnamese, in which tone plays a more important role in distinguishing 
morphemes or words. 

Bethin describes the three accentological features of pitch accent in her 
theoretical work on pitch accent in Slavic where she gives a sketch of the prosodic 
structure. She says, “Traditionally, in Slavic linguistics the term accent has been 
understood to encompass pitch, stress, and length, though the role of the individual 
components has not always been well defined" (1998: 114). She explains that 


scholars such as Brandt (1880) and Saxmatov (1898) attributed both a pitch accent 


^ 
E 


and a free and dynamic accent to Proto-Slavic, but that there was no agreement on 
how the two kinds of accent functioned together within the system. They were not 
able to develop any generally accepted idea of whether or not there was any pitch 
accent or any length in unstressed position. Neither were they able to determine 
what kinds of pitch accents could be established for the early stage. She indicates 
further that the concept of pitch accent was later advanced by other scholars, 
including Leskien (1914), Trubetzkoy (1939, 1967) and Kurylowicz (1931, 19582) 
who separated tone and quantity. This separation of tone and quantity then 
developed into the concept of pitch contour being represented as ictus within a 
sequence of moras, where the number of moras within the sequence determines 
length of the sequence. She begins to indicate how pitch, stress and length might 
have worked together within the system. 

Timberlake also gives an interpretation of the system (1983: 208—209). He 
bases his description on the descriptions of Stang (1957) and Jakobson (1963). In 
this interpretation Slavic had both acute, or rising, pitch, and circumflex, or falling, 
pitch (208—209). "Acute, or rising pitch, could be long in any syllable and short in 
final syllables" (208—209). Circumflex, or falling pitch, could be present in initial 
syllables that did not have acute. 

Dybo proposed a system of two phonemic pitch accents, acute and circumflex, 
in Proto-Slavic (1962: 3). Dybo's system has either acute accent or short vowel or 


circumflex accent in the root syllables of nouns and verbs (3—6). 
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The descriptions of these linguists indicate that the Proto-Slavic accentological 
system had a) dynamic stress; b) acute, or rising, and circumflex, or falling, pitch; 
and c) length. Stress was free. Pitch and length worked together in this system so 
that there was long rising, short rising, long falling or short falling pitch within 
syllables. 

In addition, the pitch accent that has been termed tip novogo akuta, or "neo- 
acute type," (Dybo, Nikolaev, et al. 1990: 12) was an old accent that is believed to 
have been present in Proto-Slavic in its earliest stages, before the time of the 
progressive shift that Dybo described. It fell in the same syllables in which the 
original Proto-Indo-European stress had fallen. It preserved the old Proto-Indo- 
European place of stress. It is characterized as a quasi-neo-acute, a rising pitch 
accent. The neo-acute that developed much later in Late Common Slavic merged 
with this quasi-neo-acute, or tip novogo akuta. Nikolaev includes this pitch-stress 
type in his work in reconstruction (Dybo, Nikolaev, et al.: 1990). This new theory 
of the tip novogo akuta represents a significant departure from previous theories of 
pitch accent in Slavic. 

Still other pitch accents are described as being present in the sound inventory of 
Slavic, as Bethin and Dybo indicate, Those accents, including the neo-acute, the 
Neo-Stokavian acute, and the neo-circumflex, are, however, generally believed to 
have arisen after the time of the Slavic migrations, i.e. after the end of Proto-Slavic 


during Common Slavic, or even later. 
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The neo-acute accent is the pitch accent that is part of the focus of this 
accentological problem. It developed from stress retraction and is not the same as 
the tip novogo akuta, which developed much earlier. As stated before, the neo-acute 
is believed, based upon comparative evidence, to have arisen towards the end of 


Common Slavic around 800 A.D. This would, however, have been long after the 


Slavic migrations of ca. 500 A.D. and accordingly after the dissolution of Proto- 
Slavic in both absolute and comparative chronological terms. The neo-acute, when 
it arose, mostly characterized the b paradigm, the forms of which had undergone a 
stress advancement much earlier, in early Proto-Slavic, under the operation of the 


progressive stress shift. 


The phonemic inventory of Proto-Slavic before the migrations could be 


summarized as: 


1. tip novogo akuta 


Examples: Cakavian nebesd ‘skies, heavens, (nom. pl. noun)’, zené ‘wife, (gen. sg. 


noun)’; Russian dialectal gotóvyj ‘ready, (masc. nom. sg. adj.) Sirókij "wide (masc. 


nom. sg. adj.)’; 
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Kajkavian (Bednja) velfev ‘oxen (gen. pi.),' kenjdv ‘horses (gen. pl. noun)’; 
Slovene dobréta “kindness (fem. nom. sg. noun)’, gotévi ‘ready (masc. nom. sg. 


adj.) (Dybo, Nikolaev et al. 1990: 12). 


2. acute accent 


Examples: Russian múka ‘torture (fem. nom. sg. noun)’; Croatian/Serbian mika, 


rak ‘crab (masc. nom. sg. noun)’, càs ‘hour (masc. nom sg. noun)’, sir ‘cheese 


(masc. nom. sg. noun)’ (Stang 1957: 35). 


3. circumflex accent 


Examples: Croatian/Serbian zrdk ‘air (masc. nom. sg. noun)’, brûs ‘whetstone, 


grindstone (masc. nom. sg.)’ (35) 


After Proto-Slavic and the subsequent Slavic migrations, and late in Common 


Slavic, as a result of a retraction of stress, there arose: 
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1. Neo-acute 


Examples: Cakavian pišeš ‘you carry (2™ sg. pres. verb)’, králj ‘king (masc. nom. 
sg. noun)’; Russian kordl» ‘king (masc. nom. sg. noun)’, molotiše ‘you thresh (2° 


sg. pres.)' (22) 


Still later, after Common Slavic, in the fifteenth century in the South Slavic 
Serbian/Croatian Stokavian dialect there arose yet another pitch accent that also 


resulted from a retraction of stress (Lehiste and Ivič 1986: 1): 


1. Neo-Stokavian acute 


Examples: Croatian/Serbian pisati ‘to write (inf. verb)’ with long rising pitch 
accent, cf. Russian pisdtb ‘to write (inf. verb)’ (Townsend and Janda 1996: 280); 
Croatian/Serbian voda "water (fem. nom. sg. noun)’, with short rising pitch accent 


(Lehiste and Ivić 1986: 91). 


The Neo-Stokavian acute is a rising accent and can be either long or short. In 


general Neo-Stokavian dialects have four accents, short rising (acute), long rising 
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(acute), short falling and long falling (1). The Neo-Stokavian system of 
accentuation developed from an earlier Stokavian system with two accents. The 
“Neo-Stokavian shift" was a retraction by one syllable of stress that was not in the 
word-initial syllable (ibid.), as in the example: pisdti — pisati. The new accents 
that resulted from this retraction of stress to the first syllable were rising, and either 
long or short. Accents that were in word-initial syllables before the retraction took 
place were not affected by the retraction and were falling, either long or short (1). In 
the modern Slavonian dialect of Croatia, a dialect that is transitional between an 
older system of three accents and the Neo-Stokavian system of four accents the rise 
of the Neo-Stokavian acute contributed to the development of a system of 
accentuation with five distinct pitch-quantity contrasts (83). Lehiste and Ivié say 
that Slavonian has three long accents in opposition to two short accents (ibid.). 

In this modern period, also in South Slavic, within Slovene, there arose still 


another pitch accent: 


1. Neo-circumflex 


Examples: Slovene igrdne ‘playing (present active participle), pisdme "writing 


(pres. active part.)," brdtja ‘brothers (masc. nom. pl), zdrdvje ‘health (neuter nom. 


sg.)' (Stang 1957: 28) 


Stang indicates that the neo-circumflex was not a Proto-Slavic intonation and gives 
an explanation of how it could have developed only later in only Slovene and 
Kajkavian (29). 

The Neo-circumflex and the Neo-Stokavian acute are present in some of the 
South Slavic Serbian/Croatian or Slovene dialects that Nikolaev studies in making 
his Proto-Slavic dialect reconstructions. For this reason these South Slavic pitch 
accents will be important to this critique. It will be necessary in analyzing the 
material from these dialects to distinguish the Neo-circumflex and the Neo- 
Stokavian acute from other pitch accents of earlier, Common Slavic or Proto- 
Slavic, origin. 

This inventory of the phonemic accents of Proto-Slavic and Common Slavic can 
be compared to that which Nikolaev presents in the text of his work. Nikolaev 
recognizes the same inventory of phonemic accents for Slavic in his work in 
reconstruction. There is, however, an inconsistency in the interpretation of when the 
neo-acute arose. Nikolaev implies that the neo-acute was present in Proto-Slavic 
before the migrations because he uses the neo-acute to reconstruct the Proto-Slavic 
dialect groups. In doing this he sets up a chronology for the neo-acute that places it 
well before the period, Late Common Slavic, in which it is generally believed to 


have appeared. 
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Laws of Stress Shifi 
The laws of stress shift that pertain to this accentological problem are phonetic. 
Stress shift under some circumstances changed the pitch accent in a word. Stress 


shift operated within individual forms and within the accentual paradigms. 


Dybo's Law 


Dybo's law operated as a phonetic law of stress shift in Slavic. As a phonetic law 
it could operate in any word, Dybo studied its operation in particular in the verb. 
Under this law stress on a syllable with short vowel shifted forward to the following 
syllable unless the pitch accent of the original syllable was acute or circumflex 
(Collinge 1996: 31—32). Examples of the forward stress shift of this law are: čini 
— čini, ücini — ucini, as indicated by Vermeer (1984: 340), and nositi — nositi ‘to 


carry (infin.),' and nošo — nošo ‘I carry (1st sg. pres.)’ (Kortlandt 1978: 273). 


The Law of lllič-Svityč 


The law of Illič-Svityč is described by Collinge (1996: 103) as being different 


from Dybo’s law, even though some scholars combine the two into a single law. He 


says that it consisted of “a change in the paradigmatic accentuation pattern of 
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inherited masculine o-stem nouns. If these were of Stang's second or b-stressed 
type they became of his third or c-stressed type” (103). This means that they 
changed from the oxytone pattern to the mobile pattern of accentuation. Collinge 
explains that “The law works by analogy, in that the laterally mobile stress pattern 
already existed and was simply extended to the masculine o-stem paradigm” (103). 
This aspect of his work is viewed as a study then of analogical processes in the 
derivation of the paradigms rather than as the study of the phonetic laws that 
applied to derivation. 

The title “law of lllič-Svityč" is however also applied as a phonetic law. Ilič- 
Svityč studied its operation in Slavic noun forms and their paradigms. According to 
this law stress shifted forward in nouns from a non-acute or non-circumflex syllable 
to the immediately following syllable (Collinge 1996: 31—32). In formulating this 
law Hlič-Svityč applied to the noun the same law of forward stress shift that Dybo 
applied to the verb. An example of the operation of the forward stress shift of the 
law of Hlič-Svityč follows: *Zéna — Zend ‘wife (fem. nom. sg.)’ (Kortlandt 1978: 


277). 


Stang's Law 
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Stang's law states that stress shifted back one syllable from a final syllable that 
had a long, non-acute vowel to the immediately preceding syllable in Slavic (179). 
Neo-acute accent arose in the syllable to which stress shifted as a result of the stress 
retraction. Examples of the retraction of stress of this law include: "žene — "žem 
‘wife (gen. pl.),’ (Stang 1957: 168), and "nosiši — "nosiši ‘you carry (2™ sg. pres) 
(169). 

The progressive stress shift of Dybo’s Law set up the conditions for the stress 


retraction of Stang’s Law. 


Accentual Paradigms of Nouns and Verbs 


While the accentological features are phonological, and while the laws of stress 
shift are phonetic, the accentual paradigms of the noun and verb in Slavic are 
morphophonemic, or lexical, i. e. inherent to the morpheme, being lexically 
assigned to the morpheme and not automatic. They indicate the accentual patterns 
according to paradigm type, with a different stress pattern for each of three types. 
They show the stress patterns by morphological category of the form, either noun or 
verb or other part of speech. They also indicate stress by case and number of the 
noun, and by person, number and tense of the verb. 

The accentual paradigms of the noun and verb in Slavic are normally presented 


in accentological studies as full paradigms. The position and type of pitch accent in 
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the forms of each paradigm are correlated in a paradigmatic pattern, most often 
sketched out in a vertical column. The paradigms accordingly show all cases of the 
noun in both singular and plural and all persons of the verb in its various tenses in 
both singular and plural. The Baltic paradigms are represented in the same manner. 
The type of pitch accent in a paradigm allows those using it to predict the 
paradigmatic pattern. 

The accentual paradigms of Proto-Slavic are termed the barytone, the oxytone 
and the mobile paradigms. The barytone paradigm traditionally referred to the a 
paradigm. It had stress fixed on the root syllable of the stem. The acute accent 
characterizes this paradigm. Its presence allows accentologists to predict that a 
paradigm has the a paradigm pattern. The oxytone paradigm, the 5 paradigm, had 
fixed stress on the ending. The neo-acute accent, when it arose, came to 
characterize this paradigm. The mobile paradigm, the c paradigm, had stress which 
alternated between the root syllable of the stem and the ending. The circumflex 


accent characterized this paradigm. 


Stang presents examples of the paradigms of nouns in Cakavian and Russian: 


Cakavian, Novi 


a paradigm b paradigm c paradigm 


krava Zena gorà 


krave Žene gore 
kravi ženi gori 
kravu ženi! góru 
krüvün Zenun gorán 
kravi ženi gori 
žčno 
krdve ženč gore 
krav Zén gór 
kravan ženan gordn 
krdve ženč gore 
krdvami Zenàmi gorami 
kravah Zenah goràh 


(1957; 56—61) 


Russian 


a paradigm b paradigm c paradigm 


korova 
korovy 
koróve 
koróvu 
koróvoju 


koróve 


koróvy 
koróv 
koróvam 
koróv 
koróvami 


koróvax 


(1957; 56—61) 


Zend 
ženy 
žene 
Zenu 
Zenóju 


Zené 


Zeny 
žene 
žendm» 
ženy 
ženami 


Zenáxve 
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gorá 
gory 
goré 
góru 
goróju 


goré 


góry 
gór 
gorám 
góry 
gorámi 


goráx 


Each paradigm has an “accentual curve.” Dybo describes the accentual curve, or 


in the original Russian akcentnaja krivaja. He indicates that it has "Class I, 


dominant, morphemes" and "Class II, recessive, morphemes" (1981a: 260). In 
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Dybo’s classification Class I, dominant morphemes, include the roots of words of 
paradigms a and b, and stressed desinences in paradigm c (260). Class II recessive 
morphemes include the roots of words of paradigm c and thematic vowels (260). 

Dybo found that the accentual curve of a paradigm is determined by the valence 
of the morphemes within its forms. The valence determines which morpheme and 
syllable will attract the stress in a form. Class I, i. e. dominant, morphemes have 
prosodically higher valence, which attracts stress in his morpho-phonemic system 
(261). 

Historical accentologists include the study of the accentual paradigms as a vital 
component in the reconstruction of the accentology of the verbs because they 
provide insight into the historical development of patterns of stress in the verbs by 
type of pitch accent. These linguists believe that some verbs derive their stress 
pattern from the paradigmatic stress pattern of the noun they were derived from. 
They also say that many other verbs follow the stress patterns of the three Slavic 
verb paradigms. 


Stang gives the three paradigms of the i-stem verbs in present tense: 


a. Fixed root stress 


Russian Stokavian 


-bavlju vidim 


-bdvišo vidiš 
-bávit vidi 
-bávim vidimo 
-bávite vidite 
-bávjat vide 


(Stang 1957: 108—109) 


b. Recessive stress 


Russian Cakavian, Novi 
nošu palin 

nósisb pális 

nósit páli 

nósim pálimo 

nósite pálite 


nósjat pale 


(108—109) 


c. End stress 


Russian Cakavian, Novi 
roži želin 

rodiš, želiš 

rodit želi 

rodim želimo 

rodite želite 

rodjat Zelé 
(108—109) 


The i-stem verbs and their paradigms were first studied in the reconstruction of 
the accentology of Proto-Slavic and of the present tense forms of its verbs around 
1900. The study of their derivation had its beginnings in the study of the origins and 
development of the paradigms of the noun and verb in Balto-Slavic and in early 


Baltic and Slavic. Historical accentologists studied the origins of the stress in 
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denominative and deverbative i-stem verbs in comparison to the stress in 
corresponding noun and verb forms from which they were derived (Leskien 1902; 
Diels 1910). 

The i-stem verbs were of particular interest in research and in linguistic 
reconstruction because they were found to be a Balto-Slavic innovation (Meillet 


1965: 233). The thematic verb type in -i did not exist in the parent language Proto- 


Indo-European in as well-developed a form as it did in Balto-Slavic. The Slavic i- 
stem verbs were studied within the comparative analysis of the Indo-European and 
of the Slavic and Baltic verbal systems as early as 1876 (Schleicher 1876: 776— 
778). 

The i-stem verbs were originally studied in accentology in comparisons between 
East and South Slavic present tense forms in the 1860’s (Potebnja 1973: 6, 72—73; 
Mažuranić 1866 a: 24). Potebnja, in what is considered to be the first work of 
Slavic accentology, studied the derivation of the verbs from their corresponding 


noun and verb forms at that time (1973: 46—48, 66—69). 


Balto-Slavic and Proto-Slavic Stages 


The prehistorical period in the history of the i-stem verbs is divided into two 
successive stages. The first of these was the Balto-Slavic stage, or the stage of 
Baltic and Slavic unity. The second was the period of the Proto-Slavic and Proto- 


Baltic languages, when the two languages existed as separate and distinct systems. 
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Linguists believe that the i-stem verbs existed as a distinct category in both stages 
and that the verbs continued to develop phonologically, accentologically and 
morphologically throughout the whole period. 

The Slavic and Baltic speaking peoples of the Proto-Slavic and Proto-Baltic 
stages left no known written descriptions of their own language or ethnology of 
before ca. 500 A.D. Some descriptions of peoples who are believed to have been 
the early Slavs are however found in Latin and Greek sources from before or 
around this date. Those sources include the Greek authors Herodotus, Polybius and 
Ptolemy; the Latin authors Plinius and Tacitus; and the Latin and Germanic source 
Jordanes. Gołąb makes use of the descriptions of these authors in trying to 
determine the location and time period of habitation by the Slavs of the Proto- 


Slavic homeland (Gołąb 1991: 268—273). 


Historical linguists differ in their views on the nature of Balto-Slavic. Kortlandt 


believed that Balto-Slavic existed as a distinct stage of the language with its own 


accentological system that then later differentiated into the two separate systems, 
Baltic and Slavic (1975: 20—24). Golab believed, as did Kortlandt, that Balto- 
Slavic existed as a distinct language or dialect system (47). He terms Balto-Slavic 


here a "prehistorical Balto-Slavic unity" (47). He believed that it was spoken from 


around 2500 B.C. to around 1000 B.C. (47). He indicates that only “common 
linguistic innovations" would prove any Balto-Slavic linguistic evolution as a 


unified linguistic system or dialect and gives a list of both phonological and 
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morphological innovations that were common to both Baltic and Slavic of that 
period as proof of the linguistic unity (47—52). Bulaxovskij believed that Baltic 
and Slavic might have together formed a Balto-Slavic language, but that there was 
also sufficient accentological evidence to theorize that they were two distinct and 
separate, but very closely related, dialects of Proto-Indo-European that became 
different, but still closely related, languages (1980: 4; 179). 

Proto-Slavic is defined in a number of ways by Slavic historical linguists. Most 
consider it to be the earliest stage of Slavic that began with the differentiation of 
Slavic from its parent language, Balto-Slavic or Proto-Indo-European. Golab 
believes that Proto-Slavic developed over a long period of time from around 1000 
B.C. until the first or second century A.D. as a language that was still in the second 
century A.D. a "very conservative IE dialect (1991: 73)." He indicates that Proto- 
Slavic lasted until the time of the migrations of 400-600 A. D. (71). He determines 
stages of Proto-Slavic according to the criterion of sound changes (70—71). 

Henning Andersen considers the definition of Proto-Slavic and of Common 
Slavic to be a question of terminology (1985: 67). He says that Proto-Slavic is a 
temporal term and that it is viewed as the name for the proto-dialect of Slavic (76). 
He says that it is also viewed as a reconstructed language or "an artefact, made by 
the historical linguist (77).” Common Slavic, which followed Proto-Slavic and 
which was closer to the modern stage, is considered however to be more of a “real 


language (77).” Andersen proposes a definition of Proto-Slavic as “the initial stage 
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of Slavic (81). He believes Common Slavic could be the later “period of shared 
developments (81).” 

Nikolaev reconstructed the four Proto-Slavic dialects as part of the proto-dialect 
or prajazyk. He calls these dialects "praslavjanskie dialekty,” i. e. Proto-Slavic 


dialects (Dybo, et al. 1990: 109). 


History of the Study of the i-stem Verbs 


The historical accentologists who have worked on the i-stem verbs in Slavic 
over the last one hundred and more years have largely focused on the accentology 
of the forms and the accentual paradigms of the verbs. Their study of the 
accentology of individual forms of the verbs has led them to closely examine the 
phonetic sound laws that govern stress shift in them. Their study of the paradigms 
of the verbs has on the other hand led them to examine aspects of their derivation as 
morphophonemic categories. The historical linguists who have in succession 
carried out this work have argued with and perhaps disputed the explanations and 
theories of their predecessors. They have in their research and study attempted to 
develop them further. 

Nikolaev, in examining the phonetics and morphology of these verbs, has taken 
a different view of the phonetic processes of stress shift in the history of the 


development of the present tense forms of the verbs and of the morphological 
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category itself of the present tense of the verbs in Proto-Slavic. Nikolaev claims 
that it is most significantly through the morphological category of the present tense 
of these verbs that differences in stress position in their forms between dialects 
reveal four different Proto-Slavic dialects (Dybo, Nikolaev et al., 1990: 111—120). 
Like his predecessors he has continued the work of and drawn upon data from 
earlier studies on the accentological derivation of the present tense forms. It is, 
however, in his claim that these present tense forms reveal different dialects of 
early Proto-Slavic that he differs from those who have worked on the problem of 
these /-stem verbs before him. 

The following description of the history of the study of the i-stem verbs will 
emphasize those aspects of earlier work on the verbs that pertain to Nikolaev’s 
work on the verbs and to his Proto-Slavic dialect reconstructions. 

To provide a background for the critigue of the accentological work of Nikolaev 
on these verbs it will examine and try to explain in comparison the work of 


Mažuranič, Potebnja, Schleicher, Brugmann, Saxmatov, de Saussure, Fortunatov, 


Diels, Leskien, Van Wijk, Bulaxovskij, Stang, lilič-Svityč, Dybo, Vermeer and 

Rasmussen on the present tense of the i-stem verbs. It will proceed in chronological 
order from the beginning of study of the verbs. It will examine the original research 
on the derivation of these verbs in early Slavic and Baltic, and continue through the 


work of recent years on Proto-Slavic. 
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Antun Mažuranič 


Antun Mažuranič studied the verbs, including the i-stem verbs, and the stress of 
verbs in Čakavian, Štokavian and Kajkavian dialects of Croatian in the 1860's. The 
author described the relationship between the accentual systems of Čakavian and 
Štokavian (Potebnja 1973: 6). He theorized that the stress system of Serbian 
developed from Čakavian based on the similarity of the Čakavian system of stress 
to that of East Slavic (6). He believed that the similarity between the systems in the 
two different branches of Slavic indicated an older common origin (Potebnja 1973: 


6; Mažuranič 1866 a: 24). 


Aleksandr Potebnja 


Aleksandr Potebnja studied both the East Slavic and the South Slavic systems of 
stress in dialects and theorized in 1864 that the Čakavian system was the old 
Common Slavic system, based on its similarity to East Slavic and on the 
development of the Štokavian system from the Čakavian (6). He characterized the 
Čakavian system as a survival of the Common Slavic accentual system. Potebnja 


studied the stress of the i-stem verbs in their accentual paradigmatic systems in 
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Russian, Ukrainian, Croatian, Serbian and Bulgarian, and attempted to explain the 


derivation of their stress (66—69). 


August Schleicher 


August Schleicher indicates in his work on the comparative grammar of the 
Indo-European languages that some Slavic and Lithuanian verb forms corresponded 
in their derivation (Schleicher 1876: 776). He also provides forms of the i-stem 
verbs in Old Bulgarian and says that some of the Slavic verbs in thematic vowel -i- 
replaced the Proto-Indo-European forms in -aja- (777). He gives an example in 3rd 
sg. pr. budi-tr from inf. budi-ti. He says that it was derived from the proto-form 


baudhaja-ti. 


Karl Brugmann 


Karl Brugmann theorized that the Proto-Slavic verb form vortiti was similar to 
denominative verbs derived from i-stem nouns such as gostiti, and that this Slavic 
verb type corresponded in part to the same verb type in Baltic (Ivšič 1970: 257; 


Brugmann, K. and B. Delbrück 1893—1900 [1897—1916]: TII/1, 267). 
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A. A. Saxmatov 


A. A. Saxmatov studied stress in the history of the Slavic languages (1898). He 
also studied intonation in these languages and went guite far in advancing 
knowledge of Slavic accentology at the time, working in "comparative historical 
phonetics" (Bulaxovskij 1980: 128). 

Šaxmatov worked on the i-stem verbs while studying stress alternation in the 
verb types of the Slavic languages. He described a type of the j-stem verbs with 
shortness of prestressed vowel that was "preserved, for example, in Czech” (160). it 
had present tense forms that related to a verb type in Slavic with end stress. He 
gives examples for comparison: “Russian molótiso [‘you thresh (2™ sg. pres.)’], 
molotit ['he, she threshes (34 sg. pres.) ], Slovene mlátis [you thresh (274 sg. 
pres.) ], mlati re" sg. pres.) |, Czech mlátiti [with long vowel in initial syllable] 
[‘to thresh (infin.)'], Russian rubigse ['you chop, hew (2M sg. pres.) ], rübit rear 
sg. pres.)’], Slovene rabiš (2 sg. pres,)"], rodi GE sg. pres.)’], Czech roubiti 
[with long vowel in initial syllable] ['to chop, bew (infin.)' ]; but correspondingly 
Russian zolotíso |*you gild qn sg. pres.) ], zolotit [he, she gilds (3? sg. pres.) |, 
Slovene zlatís [‘(2" sg. pres. ], zlati (3 sg. pres.)'], Czech zlatiti [with short 


vowel in initial, prestressed, syllable] [‘to gild (infin. ]; Slovene gubiš (‘you ruin 
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(2™ sg. pres.)’], gubi [‘(3™ sg. pres.)’], Russian (18th cent.) gubíte ['you ruin (2 


sg. pres.)"], gubi B“ sg. pres.)'] (modern gudis’, gübit), Czech hubiti [with short 


vowel in initial, prestressed, syllable], |'to ruin (infin.)’], etc." (160). 


Ferdinand de Saussure 


The work of Ferdinand de Saussure concerned the study of the i-stem verbs in 
Baltic and Slavic when he wrote, while working on Lithuanian intonation, that 
Lithuanian verbs in -yfi correspond to Slavic verbs in -ifi (Saussure 1894: 427). He 
gave the example "ganyti = goniti." 

The work of De Saussure helped provide the basis in Baltic, and indirectly in 
Slavic, accentology for later study of the problem of the derivation of the i-stem 
verbs. 

De Saussure researched the Baltic languages and other families of the 
IndoEuropean languages, and worked on the reconstruction of early Baltic. He 
studied forms from different dialects of the Baltic languages Lithuanian and Latvian 
to reconstruct the accentual paradigms of early Baltic. He devoted particular 
attention to the phonological and accentological connections between Proto-Baltic, 
other Indo-European proto-languages, and Proto-Indo-European (Vermeer 1988: 


161; De Saussure 1894, 1896), 
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De Saussure believed that there were originally two accentual paradigms in the 
earliest stage of Proto-Baltic, a barytone paradigm and a mobile paradigm (Vermeer 
1988: 161). To derive the four accentual paradigms that existed later in Baltic he 
proposed a forward stress shift that, when applied phonetically to the original two 
paradigms, produced the two new additional paradigms of the later stage. This 
forward stress shift became known as de Saussure’s Law. This sound law became 
important in Slavic historical linguistics as Slavic linguists began to apply it to 
Proto-Slavic to explain stress shift in the early stages of the language (161). 

In the forward stress shift of de Saussure's Law, stress was shifted forward from 
a stressed syllable with circumflex or non-acute short vowel to a following acute 
syllable (161). Accentologists who attempted to apply this sound law to Slavic tried 
to find the same required phonetic environment for the stress shift in Slavic forms 


(161—162). 


F. F. Fortunatov 


Fortunatov was among the Slavic linguists who tried to apply de Saussure's Law 
to Proto-Slavic. It was, however, in the application of de Saussure’s Law to Slavic 
by Fortunatov and others that the development of Slavic, and Proto-Slavic, 


accentology was substantially hindered. 
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Vermeer describes how the application of de Saussure's Law to Slavic led 
Slavic linguists away from the careful work that they had been doing earlier 
(Vermeer 1988: 162). The application of de Saussure's Law to Slavic distracted 
Slavic scholars from identifying and describing any stress shifts in Slavic that 
would adhere more precisely to the phonetic environment of Slavic. 


Fortunatov, like de Saussure, worked within the broader picture of Indo- 


European accentology. Accordingly his work only indirectly affected later work on 


the i-stem verbs. 


A. Leskien 


A. Leskien (1902), in his work in early Slavic accentology and on its accentual 
paradigms, was among the first of the Slavic linguists to attempt to find a solution 
to any particular problem in the derivation of the present tense forms of the i-stem 
verbs in Proto-Slavic. Leskien believed that derived verbs of this type have acute 
stress on the root if derived from nouns with acute barytone stress only on the root 


vowel (Vermeer: 1988, 169). 


Paul Diels 


Paul Diels continued work on the same specific problem of the derivation of the 
i-stem verbs. Diels (1910) went further than Leskien, working beyond the acute 
barytone forms. He believed that, for non-acute stems, deverbatives had “recessive 
stress.” He believed that denominatives had “fixed stress on the ending” (Vermeer: 


1988, 169). 


Nicolaas van Wijk 


Van Wijk studied the more general area of the Slavic paradigms in depth. He 
identified three Proto-Slavic accentual paradigms for the nominals (Vermeer: 1988, 
166). He defines the first of these as being oxytone. The second is “original 
barytone(s) with a non-acute (circumflex or short) root vowel (166).” He says that 
the ending is stressed in some forms in this paradigm as a result of the forward 
stress shift of de Saussure’s Law. The third is made up of “original barytones with 
an acute root vowel (166).” 

Van Wijk interpreted the verbs on the other hand, according to Vermeer, in the 
following manner. As Leskien did in 1902, Van Wijk indicated that derived verbs 
were a-stressed if derived from a-stressed, that is barytone, or acute, words. Non- 


acute verbs had a more complex derivation, however. He followed Diels in stating 
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(hat the deverbatives had recessive stress. However, while Diels believed that the 
denominatives had "fixed stress on the ending," (169) Van Wijk thought that there 
was a different reason for their stress position. Van Wijk believed that 
denominative accentuation depended "on the accentual paradigm of the word," that 
is the noun form from which they were derived (Vermeer: 169). For the “‘oxytone’ 
pattern of Zend and the stress alternation in Zenit?’ (169) he posits a stress retraction 
producing “the stem stress of ženiši, etc.” (170). The stress pattern for the verb 
thereby resembled that of the oxytone paradigm of the noun from which it was 
derived. This explanation came close to Stang’s theory without violating De 
Saussure’s Law (170). 

Van Wijk still, however, in his work on the larger picture of the three accentual 


paradigms, applied De Saussure’s Law "to derive the accentual paradigm that Stang 


later identified as paradigm c from a stem-stressed pattern” (170). 


L. A. Bulaxovskij 


Bulaxovskij was part of the traditional school of Slavic accentology that 
predominated before the accentological work of Stang. He worked on the problems 
of the retraction of stress and of the neo-acute in nouns and verbs, and concluded 


that specifically there could not have been any retraction of stress from final 


syllables to preceding syllables with acute, or neo-acute, intonation in the verb 


(1980: 150—151). 


Christian S. Stang 


Stang, in his work of 1957, came forth with a new theory of Slavic accentology 
that broke down the old paradigm of the traditional school that had existed up until 
the time of his work. As Kortlandt says, Stang showed that the Law of De Saussure 
did not apply to Slavic (1975: ix). He showed that metatony, the process in which 
an accent of one type merely changed into an accent of another type, theorized by 
the traditional school to explain accent change, did not exist or take place in Slavic. 
Instead, he offered stress shift as the process that produced change in accent. Stang 
showed that "the neo-acute is due to a retraction of ictus from a stressed jer or from 
a non-initial vowel with falling intonation," and that "the neo-circumflex was not 
the result of a Common Slavic development (1975: ix)." 

In his work on the accentual paradigms, Stang formulated a system of three 
paradigms. These were 1) the a paradigm, the barytone paradigm, with acute accent 
fixed on the root syllable, 2) the b paradigm, the oxytone paradigm, with end stress, 
and with neo-acute pitch accent in the stem syllable in the genitive plural, e.g. 


*Zénv, and 3) the c paradigm, the mobile paradigm, with stress that alternated 
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between the first stem syllable, with circumflex or short vowel, and the ending 
(Vermeer 1988: 166; Stang 1957: 56—154). These had their parallels in Van Wijk's 
paradigms, but Stang derived his paradigms historically in a different way (Vermeer 
1988: 166). While Van Wijk derived the c, or mobile, paradigm from the a, or 
barytone, paradigm (166), Stang derived the b and c paradigms from a single Baltic 
paradigm that he believed originally embraced both the 5, or oxytone, and the c, or 
mobile, paradigms (168). 

In his work on the accentual system of Slavic Stang openned the way for new 
research into the derivation of nouns and verbs, including the i-stem verbs. He did 
this by showing that de Saussure’s Law did not operate in Slavic. In the process he 
removed an obstacle that had helped to hinder further study into the stress shifts, 
including possible forward stress shifts, that operated in early Slavic. He also, by 
formulating his law of stress retraction that resulted in neo-acute, began to define 
the phonetic environment under which the retraction took place, and supplied a 
fairly convincing argument based on comparative evidence that led to the 


chronology that placed the neo-acute accent at the end of Common Slavic. 


V. M. Ilič-Svityč 


5 


Ch 


lllič-Svityč was the teacher of V. A. Dybo and worked with him on the problem 
of the derivation of the accentual paradigms in Proto-Slavic (168). They together 
formulated the phonetic laws of forward stress shift, named after them, that enabled 
them to determine the derivation of the b and c paradigms in Slavic. Illič-Svityč 


showed importantly that the b paradigm was a Slavic innovation. 


V. A. Dybo 


Dybo and lilič-Svityč, in their work on the problem of the derivation of the 
accentual paradigms of Slavic, according to Vermeer, realized like Stang that the c 
paradigm, the mobile paradigm, was derived from the mobile paradigm of Baltic 
(168). They realized, furthermore, that it was the b paradigm, and not the c, that 
was derived from the a paradigm, the paradigm with fixed stem stress (168). This 
meant that the b paradigm forms had become end stressed by the operation of the 
progressive stress shift. As Vermeer says, this progressive stress shift was similar to 
that of de Saussure's law except that shift of stress could not take place from a 
syllable with either acute or circumflex stress. It differed further in that it could 


shift forward onto any following syllable (168). 
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lilič-Svityč and Dybo proved, based on comparative evidence, that the 
progressive stress shift operated in Slavic and that the Slavic paradigms were 
derived from the Baltic (Vermeer 1984: 333). 

Dybo has continued his work on the accentual paradigms of Slavic and Baltic 
after the premature death of his predecessor Illič-Svityč. He has researched early 
texts from East and South Slavic in his study toward further reconstruction of 
Proto-Slavic paradigms. In his research and analysis he has given considerable 
attention to the accentology of the verb in early Slavic and to the reconstruction of 
the Proto-Slavic forms of the verb. He has worked on all classes of verbs in Slavic, 
including material and observations on the i-stem verbs into his data and analyses. 

Dybo writes, for example, on the “distribution of accentual types in the present 
tense of thematic verbs” in Proto-Slavic (1982b: 3). He says that in the material of 
this study the a and b paradigms both have the same stem stress “in Eastern 
Bulgarian dialects” from the Middle Bulgarian period and in “Old Macedonian 
texts” (3). He says that it is only in the East Slavic material in this study that the 6 
paradigm differs from the a paradigm (3). He links the reconstruction of Slavic 
accent types to Baltic and Balto-Slavic accent (66). 

In more recent work on Slavic and Baltic accentology Dybo writes further on the 
topic of stress shift. He writes again about a kind of forward stress shift that he calls 
a rightward drift of stress. It takes place in the verb, in both prefixed and unprefixed 


forms. Dybo says that in most of the Slavic-speaking territory, except for the most 
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southerly areas, the rightward drift of stress took place from anlaut syllables, except 
for dominant acute syllables, onto originally only middle short vowels (Dybo and 
Nikolaev 1998: 60). He says that as a result of this there was then a "half- 
markedness" in the present forms of "verbs of accentual paradigm b» (of the 
Carpatho-Ukrainian type nesé -prinése, Serbian-Croatian dialectal nése - donese) 
(60).” The "half-markedness" would then be observed in the present tense forms of 
verbs in which the rightward drift of stress took place. The forms nesé -prinése 
would reveal this as stress falls on the final vowel of the ending in the unprefixed 
form nesé, while it falls on the vowel of the stem following the prefix in the form 
prinése. He indicates, by saying that this stress shift took place in most of the 
Slavic-speaking territory, that it operated early in Slavic. As he attempts here to 
connect Slavic to Balto-Slavic, he is indicating that the rightward drift of stress 
took place in Proto-Slavic. 

Dybo's further work in reconstruction has increased our knowledge of the 
derivation of the accentual paradigms of Proto-Slavic and of stress shift in verb 
forms in Proto-Slavic, including forms of the i-stem verbs. Dybo does not claim, 
however, to have identified different Proto-Slavic dialects. Instead he continues to 
try to reconstruct Proto-Slavic forms and to determine their connections to Baltic 


and Balto-Slavic. 
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Willem Vermeer 


Vermeer believes that the forward stress shift of Dybo’s Law could be used to 
explain the origin of the place of stress in verbs of the c paradigm that are stressed 
on the stem when prefixed (1984: 340). These include some i-stem verbs. The 
stress shift would have taken place in prefixed and unprefixed forms of the verbs. 
Vermeer (1984: 340) has indicated how this stress shift could have taken place in 
Proto-Slavic in both the prefixed and unprefixed forms. He gives an example of the 
results of the forward stress shift from initial syllable from his own material from 
the Cakavian dialect of Susak: "čini, učini (3d. Sg. Pres.)" (Vermeer: 1984, 340). 
Vermeer goes further in his argument, saying “The pre-Dybo [accentual] 
relationship ... has been retained to this day in Russian and Cakavian (and, 
indirectly, in Slovincian) in verbs compounded with the prefix *vy-, which was 
acute and therefore kept the stress when Dybo’s Law operated, e.g. R. plyvét/plyla 
vs. vpplyvet/vyplyla ‘swim, float’, cak. (Omišalj) perč/prald vs. zipere/ziprala 
‘wash’. Dybo’s law shows that peré/zipere and čint/učini reflect two different 
aspects of the same thing” (340). Those two different aspects of course center on 
the presence or absence of acute accent in these forms. An initial syllable with acute 
or circumflex accent did not undergo the forward stress shift (zipere), but an initial 


syllable which was neither acute nor circumflex did (ucini). 
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Jens Eimegard Rasmussen 


Another explanation for the development of stress in these present tense i-stem 
verb forms was given by Rasmussen (1993: 476—480). He proposes that the place 
of stress in these forms results more or less directly from Proto-Indo-European 
stress. In his work on the i-stem verbs he explains, saying “The Indo-European 
background is known with full certainty for three of the four groups: iteratives and 
causatives had in IE the structure *h nok-éie-ti ‘reach’, *mon-éie-ti ‘remind’, while 
denominatives consisted of nominal stem +*-ié-i, in the case of o-stems *-e-ié-ti. It 
is generally believed that the origin of the denominative type in —ite lies in IE 
denominatives from i-stems, i.e. formations ending in "-i -ié-ti, ... (Vaillant 1966: 
435f)” (476). He explains his point of view in still more detail, saying “In old 
denominatives in IE *-e-ié-ti we would get pre-Slavic "-ejeti/-ijiti > "-iti > -ite > - 
ite with neo-acute on the -7 by retraction from the reduced final vowel. This is 
indeed the form reflected by the long suffixal vowel of Stokavian dvorim, bródim 
(cf. Sadnik 1959: 1175)" (478). 

In this approach Rasmussen begins with the Proto-Indo-European period, which 
is much older than even the Balto-Slavic. He tries to support his statements about 
the connection of the older, Proto-Indo-European, place of stress to Slavic with 


reconstructed forms from different sources. 
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If Rasmussen is correct, then the final vowel, the theme vowel, in the i-stem 
verbs in Slavic has neo-acute accent as a result of retraction from a final stressed 
jer. This would mean that this stress on the theme vowel (—i/>) was not the archaic 
stress position as Nikolaev theorizes but the result of a retaction from an earlier, 
and archaic, Slavic place of stress on the following vowel, the weak jer (-im ) 
which developed from the earlier stressed i (*-iti). This theory of the origin of place 
of stress in these verbs conflicts with the theory of Nikolaev. It would, however, 
follow Dybo’s Law if stress was shifted to the word final vowel ("-ejeti/-ijiti) from 
the vowel of the preceding syllable as reflected by earlier IE *-e-ié-ti. This would 
also be consistent with the fact that the forward shift of stress according to Dybo’s 
Law (*-e-ié-ti > *-ejeti/-ijiti > *-iti) set up the stress environment for the retraction 


of stress resulting in neo-acute according to Stang’s Law (-i£» > -ite). 


Reconstructions of Nikolaev 

The accentological problem of this critique, stress shift in i-stem causative and 
denominative verbs in the history of Slavic as it is studied by Nikolaev in his 
reconstruction of four Proto-Slavic dialects can only be fully described and further 
studied by understanding and applying the concepts and ideas that it is built upon. 
Those concepts of accentological features, phonetic stress shift, accentual 
paradigms, accentual curve, prehistorical stages and chronology can only be used to 


reach an authoritative result in study and in reconstruction by applying them to the 
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accentological problem critically and accurately while giving evidence to support 
any theories that are proposed. 

This chapter has attempted to examine these features and aspects of the 
accentological problem in part by looking at various different points of view 
expressed in works from the history of Slavic accentology. As this description of 
the accentological problem concludes it is necessary to examine the accentological 
reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects of Nikolaev in view of these descriptions of 
accentological features and laws and in view of the history of the study of the i- 
stem verbs. 

Nikolaev has not fully examined the views of other historical accentologists in 
his work on the accentological reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects. He has not 
included in his descriptions either the work of Western Slavic linguists such as 
Vermeer or Rasmussen, or the work of nineteenth century Slavic linguists such as 
Mažuranič, Potebnja, Schleicher, Brugmann, Leskien, Diels or of the later Russian 
and Slavic linguist Bulaxovskij on the history of the derivation of the i-stem verbs. 

Nikolaev has implied that the neo-acute pitch accent developed chronologically 
in Proto-Slavic before the Slavic migrations by saying that the distribution of neo- 
acute distinguished the proto-dialects. He has not, however, given any evidence to 
support such a chronology for the neo-acute. The work of Stang, however, gave 
strong support to the theory that the neo-acute developed at the end of the Common 


Slavic stage well after the migrations that ended the Proto-Slavic period. Stang 


showed that the neo-acute pitch accent 1) resulted from a stress retraction either 
from a stressed jer (b or 5) or from a stressed vowel that was not in initial position, 
and 2) characterized paradigms that had recessive stress in some forms (Kortlandt 
1978: 270). 

In the study of this chronology it is important first to indicate how retraction of 
stress from some word-final jers was part of the development of the neo-acute. 
Stress was retracted from word final jers with recessive stress in the endings of 
some nouns in Slavic. Morphemes with recessive stress have prosodically lower 
valence and tend consequently not to attract stress, as indicated earlier according to 
the findings of Dybo. This would indicate why the neo-acute developed in those 
paradigms that had forms with recessive stress. The neo-acute pitch accent resulted 
from retraction of stress from a vowel with recessive stress. Stress was retracted 
onto the vowel of the preceding syllable, which was a dominant morpheme that had 
higher valence that attracted the stress to form neo-acute. This is shown in Stang's 
own example where stress was retracted in a form of the b paradigm from a 
recessively stressed word-final jer to the stem syllable, a dominant morpheme: 
"žemo — "žem (Stang 1957: 168). 

Second, it is important to determine how retraction of stress from stressed word- 
final jers was important in determining the chronology of the appearance of the 
neo-acute. Kortlandt indicates that Ebeling placed Stang's retraction late in the 


chronology of Slavic accentological changes after Dybo’s law (1978: 276). 
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Vermeer restates Kortlandt’s own chronology, which also places Stang’s law late in 
the chronology (Vermeer 1984: 336). In general Slavic historical linguists believe 
that the “fall and vocalization” of the jers, which led to the development of dialects 
of Late Common Slavic that developed into the modern Slavic languages, took 
place around the same time that stress was retracted from recessively stressed jers 
under Stang’s law. The fall and vocalization of the jers very likely helped to bring 
about the retraction of stress from these word final jers by decreasing the tendency 
for them to retain stress as they began to be eliminated. It is therefore generally 
believed that the rise of the neo-acute, resulting from the retraction of stress, took 
place around the same time as the fall and vocalization of the jers and the beginning 
of the formation of the modern dialects. Such a chronology places the appearance of 
the neo-acute at the end of Common Slavic around 800 A. D. 

Jakobson originated the concept that the fall and vocalization of the jers 
provided the motivation for the stress retraction that resulted in the formation of the 
neo-acute and helped lead to the end of the Common Slavic stage and the 
development of the early dialects of the modern Slavic languages (197 1a: 
673—675, 1971b: 697-699). He gives an accentological description of the 
retraction of stress to preceding syllable to form neo-acute, indicating that when the 
neo-acute formed on long and short vowels after retraction of stress from word final 
jers the old accentological pattern of words became complicated, leading to new 


systems of vowel quantity and vowel quality with different features in each of the 
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new South, East and West Slavic dialects that developed from Late Common Slavic 
(1971b: 697—699). 

Vermeer describes how Stang's law operated in the development of Proto- 
Cakavian and Čakavian, i. e. in the formation of a dialect of Croatian, in the 
retraction of stress from a stressed non-initial vowel, as in the example *se/d — 
*séla (1984: 375). This finding also places the neo-acute at the very end of 
Common Slavic. 

The chronology of the neo-acute at the end of the Common Slavic period 
described by these Slavic historical linguists contradicts the Proto-Slavic 
chronology of Nikolaev. 

Nikolaev has not defined the time periods of the Balto-Slavic, Proto-Slavic or 
Common Slavic stages, in particular in relation to the i-stem verbs, either relative to 
Proto-Indo-European or to each other. He has not defined their time periods in any 
absolute sense, i. e. by any approximate dates. 

The author does not adhere to a strictly phonetic interpretation of the 
accentological problem in reconstruction. Instead he also categorizes his data for 
linguistic reconstruction into the six morphological categories that he describes. 

Further chapters will examine the author’s reconstruction to determine whether 
or not it provides any data that might give any evidence of a connection between 
the reconstructed linguistic accentological feature of neo-acute pitch accent and the 


Slavic tribes as ethnic groups that would be valid for linguistics and also for the 
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fields of ethnology and anthropology, which are vitally important to the author’s 
innovative approach to reconstruction that embraces non-linguistic data from these 
other fields. 

Nikolaev’s morphological categorization of data will be examined in the next 
two chapters. A following chapter will present and evaluate data from the South, 
East and West Slavic languages that can be applied to the problem of stress shift in 
the verbs. Data contained in the chapter will come from the works of numerous 


Slavic accentologists that Nikolaev does not include in his study. 


Chapter III 


The Morphological Basis of Nikolaev’s Reconstructions 


This chapter examines 1) the conflict in the recent work of Nikolaev and his 
colleagues between an implied phonetic and an actual morphological basis in Proto- 
Slavic dialect reconstruction. It then investigates 2) the possibility that 
morphological or morphophonemic processes could account, at least in part, for 


differences in stress between dialects in their reconstruction. 


Phonetic versus morphological basis in reconstructions of Nikolaev 
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Nikolaev indicates clearly that the forms showing the patterns of accentological 


stress shift that he says distinguish Proto-Slavic dialects are contained in a total of 


only six morphological categories of verb and noun (Dybo, et al. 1990: 112). By 
saying that the stress shift is limited to only those six morphological categories the 
author has provided for a change that is basically limited morphologically to those 
categories themselves and that cannot be defined by any phonetic process or sound 
change, such as the stress retraction that resulted in neo-acute accent in set phonetic 
environments, as he claims. This is because, according to the ^neogrammarian" 
principle, which is questioned in general linguistics but which is considered here to 
be valid, phonetic changes such as a stress shift are not limited to any such set of 
morphological categories, but instead take place in any form in which the phonetic 
environment, including phonemes, stress, pitch accent and other prosodic features, 
allow for the change. 

The six morphological categories used by Nikolaev in the reconstruction of 
these dialect groups are, as described earlier in this critique, 1) the present tense 
forms of i-stem verbs, including denominatives and causatives; 2) participles with 
suffix -an- from verbs having alternating stems; 3) locative plurals in *-£x» in 
nouns of some paradigms; 4) nominative and accusative plural in *-a in neuter 


nouns; 5) instrumental plural in -y and in -mi in some nouns; and 6) genitive and 


locative dual in *-u in feminine nouns (Dybo, et al. 1990: 112). 
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Definitions of “phonetic” and “morphological” 

To more fully understand the difference between the phonetic basis of 
reconstruction that Nikolaev claims to use, and the essentially morphological basis 
that he really uses it is necessary to define “phonetic” and “morphological.” 

The term “phonetic,” whether applied to the basis of a reconstruction or to a 
sound change in the history of a language or dialect, indicates that the described 
characteristics or processes are concerned only with the level of sound. For 
example, the change of s > § > x after only i, u, r and k and before only a back 
vowel or a sonant in Proto-Slavic was a change only of the phoneme in these 
phonetic environments. It could take place only in a set environment, but it took 
place in any form in which the phonetic environment conditioned it. 

The term “morphological,” applied to the basis of a reconstruction or to changes 
in the history of a language or dialect, indicates that the described characteristics or 
processes are concerned with changes in morphemes, the units of meaning and of 
grammar. These changes include those in grammatical forms such as the endings of 
verbs and nouns. For example, the change of the form of the ending for the 
instrumental plural case of the masculine and the neuter noun from —y > -ami in Old 
Russian was a change of the whole ending, the morpheme, by analogy to, i. e. by 
substitution of, the ending of feminine nouns with the stem in -à. It was not a 


phonetic sound change. 
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Anttila, in his comparison of sound laws and analogy, takes the view that sound 
laws are made up of “pure sound,” and that analogy operates on the basis of 
"grammatical criteria” (1977: 68). The author says that “grammatical criteria" can 
include lexical meaning. He indicates that this allows for “a general dichotomy of 
meaning vs. sound,” with the category of meaning including analogy, and with the 
category of sound including sound change (68). Meaning and grammatical criteria 
are part of morphology. Accordingly, these are separate from phonetic sound 
change. 

Working from these definitions it is apparent that the processes of change that 
Nikolaev describes in his reconstructions are not based only on sound, such as 
phoneme or prosodic feature such as stress, and its shift in a set phonetic 
environment, but also on grammatical forms such as verb, participle and noun, and 
their grammatical endings that indicate tense of verb and case of noun. 
Accordingly, the basis of Nikolaev’s explanation, being not only in sound, is not 


phonetic. It is morphological or morphophonemic. 


The possibility of proposing a morphological or morphophonemic explanation for 


differences in stress between dialects in reconstruction 
The material presented by Nikolaev in his linguistic reconstructions, and the 


correspondences of stress patterns in its data, are open to morphological or 
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morphophonemic interpretation because they are based on morphological 
categories. 

It is possible that the place of stress and its distribution in the four reconstructed 
dialect groups could be the result of parallel morphological or morphophonemic 
developments. This possibility will be examined further in the following chapter on 
the linguistic evidence. 

It is necessary here for a more complete understanding of the problem to further 


describe morphological change, analogy and morphophonemic change. 


Morphological change and analogy 

A morphological process of change and development could possibly have 
consisted of a process of change based primarily on analogy, in which a form is 
borrowed into a morphological category from another category to take the place of 
an old form. Anttila characterizes analogy as “a primary tool of change” (1970: 65). 
In reference to the Neogrammarians’ general interpretation that analogy did not 
consist of change but of interpreting unknown situations, he says that it is possible 
to say that “any learning is change” (65). He indicates that morphological patterns 
make up the structures that are conducive to change and that direct it, and he 
explains that this is the reason that morphology is characterized by analogy (67). In 
addition Crystal defines analogy as “a term used in historical and comparative 


linguistics, and in language acquisition, referring to a process of regularisation 
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which affects the exceptional forms in the grammar of a language” (1991: 17). In 
other words, analogical change makes exceptional forms into regular forms within 


the morphology of a language. 


Morphophonemic change 

Morphophonemic change can be understood by giving a definition of 
morphophonemics. According to Crystal morphophonemics is “a branch of 
linguistics referring to the analysis and classification of the phonological factors 
which affect the appearance of morphemes, or, correspondingly, the grammatical 
factors which affect the appearance of phonemes” (225). In morphophonemics 
change can take place at the morpheme boundary, for example at the boundary 
between stem and suffix as the affixing of the suffix brings about a change in the 
final phoneme of the stem. Also in Slavic the prefixation of verbs could result in 
change in the place of stress from the unprefixed to the prefixed verb form. As a 
possible example, in Old Serbian, the infinitive verb form plodíti se is recorded 
with prefixation as pri-plóditi, ču-ploditi with a difference in the position of stress 
under prefixation with pri- (Bulatova 1975: 100, 108). 

Working with these descriptions it is possible to begin to interpret material on 
early morphological change in Slavic within the morphological categories used by 


Nikolaev for his reconstruction of Proto-Slavic “tribal” dialects. 


7] 


The following chapter examines both Nikolaev's use of morphological 
categories to reconstruct Proto-Slavic dialects and his connection of those 


reconstructed dialects to Slavic tribes. 


Chapter IV 
Nikolaev’s Morphological Categories in the Reconstruction of Proto-Slavic 


“Tribal” Dialects 


This chapter tries to determine whether or not Nikolaev’s use of morphological 
categories in his method of linguistic reconstruction provides for any evidence to 
connect his linguistic data to Proto-Slavic tribal dialects. It will examine 
morphological categories in both the history of the morphology of Slavic and the 
linguistic reconstruction of Nikolaev. It will try to determine whether or not 
Nikolaev’s categories bear any relationship to the early history of Slavic 
morphology. It will then try to determine whether the use of morphological 
categories by Nikolaev in reconstruction gives any evidence of a connection 
between his linguistic data and any pre-migration Slavic tribal dialects. 

The work of Žuravlev (1991) provides material describing the morphological 


categories and processes that characterized the Proto-Slavic period. The 
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morphological categories that are presented by Nikolaev in his reconstruction will 
be compared to the Proto-Slavic morphological categories described by Zuravlev to 
try to determine whether or not Nikolaev's categories could have belonged to the 


Proto-Slavic period. 


Morphological change in Slavic and the morphological categories of Nikolaev 


In the early history of Slavic there were processes of morphological change at 
work in the development of both the noun and the verb that were caused by 
analogy. 

Zuravlev takes the view, for a work on Slavic and Baltic diachronic, or 
historical, morphology, that morphological change results from grammatical 
analogy (1991: 35). The author also says that, in a language, analogy can work 
along with “processes of the neutralization of morphological oppositions” (47). 
Morphological oppositions here are those that distinguish categories such as cases 
of nouns, or tenses or aspects of verbs. Accordingly, the author describes 
oppositions and correlations in Slavic between dual and plural, genitive and 
locative, dative and instrumental, nominative and accusative, present and perfect, 
and imperfective and perfective (78, 89, 93, 96, 141, 172). 

According to this author the locative and genitive cases, opposed in their 
grammatical endings one to another to distinguish their meanings, underwent, early 


in the history of Slavic, a neutralization of opposition that made some of their 
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endings more similar (89). This neutralization took place upon the neutralization of 
opposition, or merger, of the grammatical categories of dual and plural, which 
affected the genitive and locative first of all the cases (89). These two cases were 
the first in which plural endings began to take the place of the dual. Slavic 
underwent this neutralization of the genitive and locative to some extent in all 
numbers, dual, singular and plural. Then in the modern Slavic languages there was 
a strengthening of the opposition of the genitive and locative so that the endings for 
the cases again became more different (89). 

For the locative plural case of nouns in Old Russian Zuravlev indicates that the 
case endings had several different forms, including éxv/—exv, -ixb, -yxb, -axb, -jaxv, 
-OX'b, -bXb, -bXb, -bxXb, -ei, and —ej (90). Žuravlev says that the difference between 
these forms is connected to earlier differences in the stems of the nouns (90). A 
parallel in Modern Russian would illustrate the process that took place in the 
affixing of these different endings to different stems. Stems in Russian that have 
different final consonants, which are either palatalized (hard) or unpalatalized 
(soft), or a final vowel, are followed by different endings. For example, the noun 
stol, ‘table (masc. sg. nom.),’ends in an unpalatalized consonant and requires the 
locative plural ending —ax, beginning with or marking the final consonant of the 
stem as hard by a "hard" vowel in a, forming stolax, while the noun ploščadb, 
“square (masc. sg. nom.),’ ends in a palatalized consonant, palatalized d, and 


reguires the locative plural ending —jax, beginning with or marking the final 


TA 


consonant of the stem by a "soft" vowel in ja, forming ploščadjax. The author says 
that the Old Russian endings marked the plural of the locative case and that the 
singular was also marked by a large number of different endings, which were no 
doubt determined by the same kind of process at the morpheme boundary between 
stem and ending (90). He says that the locative case had these endings in the period 
when it was undergoing a strengthening of its opposition with the genitive case, 
which had an even larger number of variant endings for both singular and plural 
(90). These were attested in the Cyrillic manuscripts of the eleventh through the 
fourteenth centuries (90). 

The ending —čxs above is the same as that given by Nikolaev in his 
reconstructions in the category of locative plural of some nouns, including dvoréxe 
and grčsčxo (Dybo, et al. 1990: 112). 

Nikolaev gives the genitive and locative dual in —u in feminine nouns, such as 
nogu, and roku, as another of the six categories in his reconstructions containing 
differences in place of stress (Dybo, et al. 1990: 112). Zuravlev indicates, in the 
description just explained above of the neutralization of the opposition of the dual 
and plural and of the neutralization and subsequent strengthening of the opposition 
of the genitive and locative, that there was in early Slavic a neutralization of the 
genitive and locative dual (1991: 89). He gives examples in Common Slavic forms 
in the genitive and locative dual: v/skou ‘two wolves,’ synovou ‘two sons’ and naju 


‘two of us,’ (gen. pl. nas") (89). These examples indicate a similarity in ending in — 
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ou or —ju for the dual in these two cases that is very close to the ending —u indicated 
by Nikolaev for his category. 

Žuravlev says that the opposition of the dative and instrumental cases was 
different from that of the genitive and locative (93). In Common Slavic the 
opposition of the dative and instrumental became neutralized only in the category 
of the dual number (93—94). He indicates that in the modern languages in 
Slovenian in the dual the neutralization was weakened as the opposition of the two 
cases became strengthened, by a process in which the endings of the dative became 
more different from the endings of the instrumental to distinguish meaning between 
the two cases. He describes how in Croatian/Serbian there was, however, a 
neutralization of the dative and instrumental plural that merged the dative and 
locative plural to make the plural endings for dative, locative and instrumental 
plural the same in —ima and -ama (95). 

The author says that elsewhere neutralization of opposition for these two cases 
was found only in the singular (95). Tt is unusual that such a neutralization of 
opposition would take place only in the singular. It is normally in the plural and 
dual that this process begins. The author examines the instrumental plural in —y, -i 
and -ni as earlier Proto-Slavic or Common Slavic reflexes that were replaced by — 
ami and -jami in the development of the endings of the instrumental case in the 
strengthening of the opposition of this case with the dative, by the process in which 


the endings of the instrumental became more different from those of the dative, in 
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many of the Slavic languages (95). The endings —y and —mi are the same as those 
given by Nikolaev for his category of some nouns in the instrumental plural, e. g. 
dvory, dvoromi; grčxy, and gréxemi (Dybo, et al. 1990: 112). 

Nikolaev gives the category of nominative and accusative plural in —a in neuter 
nouns, such as sela and gnézda as yet another of the six morphological categories 
(112). Zuravlev says that the opposition of the nominative and accusative cases was 
also neutralized in all three genders in the Slavic languages (1991: 141—142). This 
would allow for the ending in —a for both nominative and accusative plural of 
neuter nouns in Nikolaev’s morphological category. 

Describing linguistic problems in the development of Slavic verb formation, 
Žuravlev says that in Proto-Slavic in verbs there was an “opposition of the root 
vowel (e:o)" (1991: 172). He indicates that this opposition indicated the opposition 
between the present and the perfect stems, and that this provided a basis for the 
development of the opposition of the imperfective and perfective aspects. He 
indicates that thematic declension then developed, and that the stem of the present 
tense became thematic with several different vowels characterizing the different 
verbs (172—173). A system of long and short root vowels developed (173). 

Zuravlev indicates that new verb oppositions were later formed, such as "nesti 
‘to carry (determinate infinitive)’ ~ nositi ‘to carry (indeterminate infin),' vesti ‘to 
lead (determ. infin.)’ — voziti ‘to haul (indeterm. infin.), voditi ‘to lead (indeterm. 
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infin.)’” (173). He also indicates that the formation of some thematic verbs allowed 


for a distinction of meaning based on a difference in the theme vowel. Verbs in 
thematic vowel —e in Slavic had the "meaning of state, and in —č of action of long 
duration” (174). 

The two morphological categories of the verb that Nikolaev defines in his 
reconstructions, the present tense forms of i-stem verbs, including denominatives 
and causatives, e. g. ložit, xvalitv, and participles with suffix -an- from verbs 
having alternating stems, e. g. Cesanv, pisan» (Dybo, et al., 112), correspond to the 
categories of verbs that Zuravlev presents as developing with oppositions of forms 
or distinction of meaning based on theme vowel. 

All six of the categories defined by Nikolaev in his reconstructions correspond, 
according to noun case or verb type, to noun cases or verb types described by 
Žuravlev in his work on morphological change by analogy. This is apparent because 
the morphemic and morphological characteristics of the six categories given by 
Nikolaev are present also in the description of the morphological categories of early 
Slavic given by Žuravlev. Most of the categories used by Nikolaev for 


reconstruction were present during the Proto-Slavic period. 


Nikolaev’s morphological categories in the reconstruction of Proto-Slavic tribal 


dialects 
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The use of morphological categories by Nikolaev in reconstruction may give no 
evidence of any connection between his linguistic data and any pre-migration 
Slavic tribal dialects. 

While it is clear that the i-stem verbs, which are important for the linguistic 
reconstructions of Nikolaev, were a Balto-Slavic innovation and a morphological 
category in Proto-Slavic, another morphological category that he uses in his 
reconstructions was very likely present in Slavic only beginning with Common 
Slavic or the modern Slavic languages. The locative plural of nouns in éxv/—exv, as 
given by Nikolaev, is indicated by Žuravlev to have been a result of the 
strengthening of the opposition between the locative and genitive in the modern 


Slavic languages. Žuravlev indicates that the case endings of the locative plural had 


several different forms, that included -éxv/—exp, in nouns in Old Russian. This 
would indicate that the endings of this morphological category were more recent 
than Proto-Slavic and that Nikolaev could not therefore use them for the 
reconstruction of strictly Proto-Slavic dialects. 

More significantly, there is no evidence in the description of the six 
morphological categories by Nikolaev for the reconstruction of Proto-Slavic pre- 
migration tribal dialects. The morphological categories that Nikolaev uses were 
mostly present in Proto-Slavic, but linguists know little more than that they 
characterized and made up part of the morphology of this reconstructed earliest 


stage of Slavic. Differences in the endings of forms within the categories could 


differentiate dialects, but the categories themselves would not vary and therefore 
could not distinguish any dialects. Changes in endings could have spread, however, 
by analogy within categories to distinguish dialects. The categories would have 
been the structure, the channels, through which changes spread. Even though 
dialects could have been developed in this manner, there may be no evidence to 
connect such dialects to Slavic tribes of the pre-migration period by using ethnic, 


cultural and archaeological data as in the approach to reconstruction of Nikolaev. 


Chapter V 


The Linguistic Evidence 


This chapter examines linguistic evidence in accentology to try to determine 
whether position of stress in the linguistic Proto-Slavic dialect reconstructions that 
Nikolaev has made are based as he says on a retraction of stress to a preceding 
syliable to form neo-acute accent, or instead, in an alternative explanation proposed 
in this critique, on a forward shift of stress from initial syllable to following 
syllable. It also examines morphological evidence to try to determine whether the 
stress position could have resulted in part from analogical processes that would 


have taken place after a forward shift of stress. 
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The South, East and West Slavic evidence in accentology 


Forms of the i-stem verbs are given here from South, East and West Slavic 
dialects. These forms are drawn from dialect studies done in the West, in Russia 
and in Eastern Europe that Nikolaev does not use for his reconstructions. This data 
will be used to try to solve the problem in accentology, i. e. the problem of stress 
shift and the resulting position of stress. This section will examine only the i-stem 
verbs for study of the problem. 

Before presenting the dialect data a short description of Nikolaev's reconstructed 


Proto-Slavic dialects and of the divergent theories of stress shift applied to Proto- 


Slavic that pertain to the problem in accentology for South, East and West Slavic 


will be given. 


Nikolaev's reconstructed Proto-Slavic dialects 
Stress in the Proto-Slavic dialects given by Nikolaev (V. A. Dybo, et al., 1990: 
109—112) that were reconstructed using South, East and West Slavic dialect 


material can be represented as follows: 


| Dialect I - | Dialect II Dialect III Dialect IV | 
lozite, xvdlito ložite, xvalite lozite, xvdlite lozite, 
| xvalite 
| tvórito, trudite tvorite, trudito tvori, trudit tvorite, 
m trudito 
retraction onto long || retraction only retraction only no 
or short vowel onto short vowel | onto long vowel | retraction | 


Table I. Stress retraction in the reconstructed Proto-Slavic dialects of Nikolaev 


As indicated earlier in this work Nikolaev gives geographical distributions of 
dialects that were sources of data for the reconstruction of his four Proto-Siavic 


dialects (109—111) (cf. Map TID: 


Dialect | Reconstructed by using material from some 
Kajkavian, Slovene, northern Cakavian, 

Macedonian and central and eastern 
| Bulgarian dialects. 

Reconstructed using material from western 
Bulgarian and Stokavian dialects, western, 
northwestern and northern Russian and 
northeastern Belorussian dialects that have 
their basis in the "Kriviči dialect,” and the 

Ukrainian Galician dialect. 

Dialect ITI Reconstructed from material from southern 
Čakavian, some Slovene and some 
Kajkavian dialects, the Old Croatian dialect 
described by Juraj Križanič, some northern 
Russian dialects that were based on the 
tribal "TI 'meno-Slovčne" dialect, some 
Belorussian and Ukrainian dialects that 
were, according to the author, based on the 
dialects of the Dregoviči and Derevljane 
tribes, and the Pomeranian or Kashubian 


language. 
Dialect IV Reconstructed from material from eastern 
and southeastern Russian dialects. 


Table II. Geographical distribution of dialects used by Nikolaev for 
reconstruction 


Dialect IT 


Two different theories of stress shift in the problem in accentology 
The differing views of Nikolaev and Vermeer on stress shift in some forms in 


Proto-Slavic may be represented as follows: 
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Nikolaev: ložite — ložitu (Stress retraction resulting in presumed neo-acute 


accent on the stem vowel) 


Vermeer: položite — položite 
lozitu — ložito 
(Stress advancement according to Dybo's Law) 


(Vermeer: 1984, 340) 


The Slavic data that follows from dialect studies will be used to try to determine 
the validity of these two conflicting theories of stress shift. 

The South, East and West Slavic data given here include only present tense 
forms of i-stem verbs, the most important morphological category that Nikolaev 
identified as containing forms that underwent stress retraction to the preceding 


syllable to form neo-acute pitch accent. 


Present tense forms of i-stem verbs 


The South Slavic data on the i-stem verbs from dialect studies: 
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Croatian, Cakavian, island of Ugljan, Kali: činiš ‘you make (277 sg. pres), načini 
‘he, she, it makes (3 sg. pres.),’ ucinite ‘you make (2™ pl. pres.),’ čini ‘they make 
(3 pl. pres.),’ učinu ‘they make (3 pl. pres.)’ (Houtzagers and Budovskaja 1996: 
157—158) 

Croatian, Čakavian, island of Susak: čini 'he, she, it makes (38 Sg. pres.),' ucini 


‘he, she, it makes 3" sg. pres.),' (Vermeer 1984: 340) 


Croatian, Cakavian, Omišalj: čini (se), učiní, načini, nactni/nàcini (Vermeer 1980: 


461) 

Croatian, Cakavian, island of Cres, Orlec: čini, načini (Houtzagers 1985: 153) 
Croatian, Island of Vis: cinf (Roki-Fortunato 1997: 60), zacinf ‘he, she, it seasons, 
spices (3 sg. pres.) (579), gori "he, she, it burns (3 sg. pres." (128), se vartí ‘he, 


she, it loses time (3 sg. pres. (563) 


Slovene, Resia, San Giorgio: blodi ‘he, she, it roves, strays, roams (a Sg. pres.),” 


zblódi ‘he, she, it roves, strays, roams (3 sg. pres.) (Steenwijk 1992: 150) 
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Middle Bulgarian: vesxvdlit te ‘he, she, it extols, exalts with praises (3% sg. pres.),' 
(Hinrichs 1985: 91); rvdrimo 7 create (1" sg. pres.) (90), polózito ‘he, she, it puts, 


places in a lying position (3" sg. pres.),' (135) 


Old Serbian, from Sbornik of 1509: xvdlito ‘he, she, it praises (35 sg. pres.),' 
(Bulatova 1975: 98); po-xválito ‘he, she, it praises (3% sg. pres.) (102); tvoríte ‘he, 
she, it creates (3 Sg. pres.),’ fvórito, sotvdrito ‘he, she, it creates, makes, produces 
(3 sg. pres.),’ za-tvórit ‘he, she, it shuts, closes (3 sg. pres.),’ ras-tvórite ‘you 
open (2" pl. pres. (131—136) 

Old Serbian, Sbornik of 1509: xvdliši (2nd sg. pres.), xvdlito, xvdleto (3" pl. pres.) 
(Bulatova 1975: 98), xvališise ‘you praise yourself,’ xvdlitse ‘he, she praises 
himself, herself,’ xvdletse ‘they praise themselves’ (100), po-xválite, po-xvdlimo ‘I 
praise (1" sg. pres.), ves-xvdlime (1* sg. pres.), vos-xvdlet ‘they extol, exalt with 


praises (3 pl. pres.)’ (102) 


Middle Bulgarian: se xvdliši, poxvdlitse ‘he, she praises himself, herself (3 Sg. 


pres.),' (112) (Middle Bulgarian) 


Kajkavian-Cakavian dialect of Juraj Križanič: xvdlim ‘I praise (1? sg. pres.) (112) 
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Old Serbian, Sbornik of 1509: óu-dóbrymoe ‘I approve (1" sg. pres.)’” (102) 


Novi, Croatian/Serbian dialect: otvorit ‘he, she, it opens (3% sg. pres.),' zatvóri ‘he, 


she, it shuts, closes’ (127) 


Middle Bulgarian: tvórisi ‘you create (2" sg. pres.),’ sofvdriši ‘you create (2™ sg. 


pres.) (127) 


Old Serbian, Sbornik of 1509: tvórisi (2 sg.), tvoríte, tvorito ‘he, she it creates (3% 
sg. pres.),” tvorimo ‘I create (1" sg. pres.), tvórite "you create (24 pl. pres.), tvoreto 
‘they create (3 pl. pres.), (131), 

dlegotvdrite ‘you long create (27 pl. pres.), Zivotvórito ‘he, she, it creates life (34 
sg. pres.), xlébotvórito "he, she, it creates, makes bread (3™ sg. pres.), x/čbotvorime 
‘I create, make bread (1* sg. pres.), (131), tvórite (3 sg.), (132), svtvoriši ‘you 
create, make (ane sg. pres.), sofvórito ‘he, she, it creates, makes (39 Sg. pres.), 
sotvorime ‘I create (1* sg. pres.), svivérite ‘you create, make (2? pl. pres.), 
sbtvoretb ‘they create (3% pl. pres.), (133), za-tvórisi ‘you close, shut (Qd Sg. pres.), 
za-tvórit ‘he, she, it closes, shuts (3% sg. pres.), za-tvóretse ‘they close, shut (2d pl. 
pres.), vbgo-tvorito ‘he, she, it creates, makes God (34 Sg. pres.), ras-ivorite ‘you 


open, push open (2™ pl. pres.), ou-tvdrite *(3 sg.) (136) 
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Croatian/Serbian dialectal, Nov.-Senič: tvórim (1 sg.) (225) 
Croatian/Serbian dialectal forms: lézi, naldži (3 sg.) (Novi), lóZim ‘I place, put (1* 
sg. pres.) (Posav.), /ožim (1 sg.) (Dubrovnik-Rešetar), ložim (1 sg.) (Križanič) 


(Bulatova: 127) 


Middle Bulgarian: položit ‘he, she, it places, puts (3™ sg. pres.), priložit "he, she, it 


contributes (3 sg. pres." (127) 


Old Serbian, Sbornik of 1509: položiši ‘you put, place (2" sg. pres.), položite ‘he, 
she, it puts, places (3 sg. pres.), položim ‘I put, place (1* sg. pres.),’ položite ‘you 
ložito ‘he, she, it puts, places, stands (3% sg. pres.),’ ve-IóZit ‘he makes full of 
praise, thanks (3% sg. pres.), vb-/dzim ‘I make full of praise, thanks (1" sg. pres.), 
niz-ložite ‘he, she, it throws down, casts down (3 sg. pres.), wi-ldzit G" Sg. pres.), 
contributes (3 sg. pres.), pri-lóžime ‘I contribute (17 sg. pres.), pri-lóZite ‘you 
contribute (2"™ pl. pres.), prad-ložiši ‘you suggest, propose (2™ sg. pres.),’ préd- 
ložite "you suggest, propose (2d pl. pres.), prč-ložit (33 sg. pres.), pré-lózim (1* sg. 


pres.) (135), ve-sélitse ‘make ecumenical, universal (37 sg. pres. (102) 
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Church Slavonic: tvórisi "you create (24 sg. pres.), sotvórim ‘I create (17 sg. pres.), 
tvórite ‘you create (2'* pl. pres.), setvórite ‘you create (2% pl. pres.), tvóret ‘they 


create (97 pl. pres.), da tvóret ‘they create 3" pl. pres.) (Ambrosiani 1991: 60) 


The East Slavic data on the i-stem verbs from dialect studies: 


Ukrainian Carpathian dialect of Torun’: stáviti ‘to place, set, put (infin.),’ stdvit ‘he, 
she places, sets, puts (3 sg. pres.),’ za-stáviti ‘to pledge (infin.),’ zastdvit ‘he, she 
pledges (3 sg. pres.)' (Nikolaev, Tolstaja 2001: 173); po-mučiti ‘to torture, torment 
(infin.),' po-mucu ‘I will torture, torment (1 sg., pres.),’ po-mücit ‘he, she, it will 


torture, torment (3 sg., pres.)’ (126), (Torun’) 


Ukrainian Polis'ki dialects: prildtit (infin.), prildtiš (2 sg.), prilovéit’sja ‘to get into. 
the way (infin.)," prilovčišsja ‘you get into the way (2" sg. pres.),' pripiitit' (nfin), 


priputiš (2 sg." (Lysenko 1974: 174) 


Russian, dialect of Pskov: blažyt ‘he, she is wayward, capricious (3™ sg. pres.) 
(Larin 1973, 2: 34), bródit ‘he, she wanders, roams (3™ sg. pres.) (2/175), burdit 
‘(3 sg. pres.)' (2/216), varótiš ‘you turn, return (2" sg. pres.),’ varótit ‘he, she, it 


turns, returns (3% sg. pres.),' varótjat ‘they turn, return (38 pl. pres.Y (4/162), 
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vorótit (4/161), fsddiš (vsddiš) ‘you plant (2" sg. pres.)’ (5/51), fsódite ‘you plant 
(27 pl. pres.Y (5/52), vývorotiš ‘you twist, wrench (2'* sg. pres.),’ vyvaratit ‘he, she 
twists, wrenches (3% sg. pres.) (stress remained on place of old acute in prefix vý- 
according to Dybo’s Law), vylazyt (vyložif) ‘lay out, spread out (g% sg. pres.)' 
(6/10), gatóvit (gotóvit) ‘he, she prepares (3™ sg. pres.) (7/158), gulit ‘he, she 


ard 


makes pleasurable sounds (3 sg. pres.)' (8/80) 


The West Slavic data on the i-stem verbs from dialect studies: 


Czech dialect of Kucéw: pouoZi (položi) ‘he, she puts, places (3 sg. pres.)’ (Dejna 
1990: 160), viuoucim (viloučim) ‘(1 sg. pres.) (267), yvali ‘he, she praises, thanks 
(3 sg. pres.)' (72), ps 'evrat 'i ‘he, she turns smth. upside down, inside out, 
transposes (3 sg. pres.) (179), fsad’i ‘he, she puts, plants, fixes (3 sg. pres.)’ (291), 
sad'i ‘he, she plants (3 sg. pres.)’ (200), uoZit (ložif) ‘he, she places, puts in a lying 
position (3 sg. pres.) (110), pšyuoži (pFylozi) ‘he, she it contributes (3 sg. pres. 
(182), zakreut’i ‘he, she, it bends, turns, twists (34 sg. pres.) 298),' se krout’i ‘he, 


she, it bends, turns, twists (3? sg. pres.) (98) 


In the Czech data above the form zakrout’i has a short vowel in the verbal prefix 


za- and a long vowel ou in the stem syllable following the prefix. The long vowel in 
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the stem syllable indicates the earlier position of stress in the development of Czech 
(zakruti — zakrout’i), indicating that stress could have shifted forward at the earlier 
Proto-Slavic stage from the prefix to the following syllable, the first syllable of the 


stem (zakruti — zakriti). 


Using these dialect data it is possible to test Nikolaev’s theory of a stress 
retraction from original position of stress on the theme vowel of the final syllable. 
The author’s theory could not fully account for the differences in stress in the 
northern Cakavian dialects of Kali on Ugljan with the forms cinis, nacini, učinite, 
činů, učinu, of Susak with čini, ucini, or of Omišalj with čini (se), učini, načini, 
nacini/nacini. Stress could not have remained in place on the theme vowel as it 
does in forms from these dialects according to Nikolaev’s reconstruction, which 
indicates that northern Cakavian dialects, which would be grouped with Dialect I, 
retracted stress from the theme vowel onto either long or short vowel, i. e. in all 
forms. 

Nikolaev’s theory would also not account for position of stress in some forms 
from Stokavian dialects that would be included in Dialect IL, which he indicates had 
retraction of stress only onto short vowel. He gives ou-dóbrymo with such 
retraction onto short vowel from Old Stokavian from the Sbornik of 1509. In the 
same Sbornik of 1509, however, as indicated in the data above, there are forms in 


xválito, po-xválite and po-xválimo that have stress on long stem vowel, which 
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conflicts with the author’s theory. Nikolaev does not include these forms in his data 
for reconstruction of Dialect II. 

These findings indicate that his theory of stress retraction is not valid for 
significant dialect forms for which it would be expected to be valid. They thereby 
tend to indicate that his theory of stress retraction to identify Proto-Slavic dialects is 


probably not valid. 


Using the data above it is possible to test the theory of a forward stress shift as 
proposed by Dybo, Vermeer and originally Ivšić. It is apparent that many of the 
prefixed forms in the data have stress in the syllable following the prefix, as in the 


form poldzit’. Forward shift of stress from the prefix to the stem could account for 


these prefixed forms, with the shift of stress represented as položit — položit. Their 
corresponding unprefixed forms have either stem stress (tvórito) or stress on the 
theme vowel of the final syllable (tvorite) varying by dialect. The theory of the 
forward shift could account for those unprefixed forms in which stress falls on the 
theme vowel, as Vermeer noted for the dialect of Susak in the forms čini 
(unprefixed)/ucini (prefixed) (1984, 340). It does not, however, account for those 
unprefixed forms, such as xválite, with stress on the stem vowel in other dialects. 
These could although have formed stem stress later after Dybo’s law by shifting 
stress back from the theme vowel to the stem vowel by analogy to the prefixed 


forms with stress on the stem vowel. These unprefixed forms with stress on the 
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stem vowel occur along with prefixed forms with stress on the stem vowel as seen 
from the Old Serbian example taken from the data above: xvdlite, po-xválit. Stress 
could theoretically have shifted in the unprefixed form xvdlit' (rvalit — xválit) by 
analogy to (on the model of) the prefixed form po-xvdlit. 

This forward stress shift according to Dybo’s law and change by analogy would 
account for the stress in many of the forms above from the South, East and West 


Slavic areas, with earlier place of stress in West Slavic indicated by a long vowel. 


The evidence in morphology 


Morphological cases of nouns distinguished only by pitch accent or stress 
Zuravlev describes how a contradiction to the neutralization of opposition 

between the dative singular and the locative singular is indicated in the differences 

in the accentuation of nouns in Croatian and Serbian (1991: 126). He illustrates the 


contrast as follows: 


bródu ‘boat’ | nósu ‘nose’ | snégu ‘snow’ | kamenu 


Dative, sg. 


Locative, sg. 


Table IH. Differences in distinctive pitch accent between cases of noun in 
Croatian/Serbian 


nósu | snégu 
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This shows importantly that differences in pitch accent or stress determine the 
difference between two cases, dative and locative, that would without any 

differences in these two prosodic features be considered to be identical forms. 
Difference in pitch accent or stress indicates difference in meaning. Of course, 


meaning and cases belong to the domain of morphology. 


Stress shift that resulted by analogy in system of noun declension 

Bulaxovskij gives an example of how stress shifted in a noun form as a result of 
the process of analogy as it worked through the system of cases in Russian (1978: 
15). He says that stress changed syllable position in the noun form Zény (feminine, 
nominative, plural) from the old form Zeny (Zend, nom. sg.; ženú, acc. sg.) by 
analogy to case forms, i. e. on the model of case forms, in another feminine noun, 
illustrated as "vodd : vodu : vody" (nom. sg.; acc. sg.; nom., pl.; with shifting 
stress) (15). This indicates that stress position can be altered by the working of 
analogy through the morphological system of Modern Russian. Here the 


morphological system is, of course, case structure. 


The possibility of stress shift as a result of the working of analogy in Proto-Slavic 
The evidence above showing that differences in pitch accent and stress 


determined differences in grammatical case in Croatian/Serbian indicates only that 
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such distinction of morphology and meaning by pitch accent is present in this 
particular example in the modern language of Croatian/Serbian. 

The findings of Bulaxovskij describing how change in the place of stress in a 
Russian noun form (Zeny — Zény) resulted by analogy indicates only that analogy 
worked through the morphological structures of number and case to bring about 
change in this particular example in Modern Russian. It is primarily from 
knowledge of an old position of stress in Russian, indicated by knowledge of the 
older attested noun form (Zeny), that this shift of stress by analogy is known to have 
taken place. 

Linguists generally believe that processes that take place in language at one 
stage such as the modern stage of a language also take place or could potentially 
take place at other stages, no matter what their time period. Stress shift could 
according to this view have taken place by analogy during the Proto-Slavic stage 
just as it could have taken place by phonetic stress shift. 

As indicated earlier the six morphological categories that Nikolaev presents in 
his attempted Proto-Slavic dialect reconstructions correspond for the most part to 
Proto-Slavic categories that Zuravlev believes underwent change by analogy. It is 
possible theoretically that change by analogy could have taken place in the 
categories and forms that Nikolaev gives as material for his reconstructions, but 


evidence of such change from the Proto-Slavic period itself in the form of 
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morphological data such as that above from Modern Russian has not yet been 
found. 

A process of accentological change followed by a process of change by analogy 
as described earlier could have theoretically brought about the changes in place of 
stress in the present tense forms of the i-stem verbs in Slavic dialects. This process 
would have started in Proto-Slavic with the forward shift of stress. It would have 
been completed by a later shift at some stage in some dialects by analogy. 

To provide evidence of such a process of change by analogical processes 
working in Proto-Slavic or a later period it would be necessary to find data from 
dialects that would provide evidence for reconstruction of the process of stress shift 


by analogy in unprefixed forms of these verbs. This is an area for further research. 


Chapter VI 


Language, Ethnicity and Archaeology 


This chapter will try to provide a basis for evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
attempt by S. L. Nikolaev and his colleagues to make Proto-Slavic dialect 
reconstructions by in part trying to provide evidence for the reconstructions by 


correlating and drawing connections between on the one hand linguistic material, 
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i. e. accentological data, and on the other hand non-linguistic material made up of 
ethnic and archaeological data. Nikolaev has tried to formulate a new methodology 
for reconstruction by "projecting back" to proto-dialects using such a correlation of 
linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data. He thereby tries to modify the accepted 
paradigm for language reconstruction, the comparative method, which does not use 
such non-linguistic data. Nikolaev's methodology might not have fully enabled him 
to provide firm evidence that could give any basis of proof for his reconstructions. 
For comparison of this approach this chapter will study various views of scholars 
from both Russia and the West on the correlation of language, ethnicity and 
archaeology. 

Preceding the work of Nikolaev and his colleagues, during the last two and one 
half centuries, philosophers, philologists, historical linguists, ethnologists, cultural 
anthropologists, archaeologists, students of ethnicity, and students of culture have 
examined the question of whether or not language, ethnicity, culture and 
archaeology can be correlated in the study of language and its history, or in 
language reconstruction. Their studies of the correlation of these main distinct areas 
of data could indicate by comparison to Nikolaev's work whether it is valid for 
Nikolaev to make such a correlation in his reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects. 

This chapter will 1) attempt to define the terms used in the study of the 
correlation of language, ethnicity and archaeology; 2) examine theories from the 


nineteenth and twentieth centuries on the correlation of language, ethnicity and 
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archaeology from both Russia and the Soviet Union and from the West; 3) begin to 
analyze Nikolaev’s connection of his reconstructed Proto-Slavic dialects to ethnic 


and archaeological material in view of the theories from Russia and elsewhere. 


Definitions of Terms in the Study of Theories of Correlation of Linguistics, 


Ethnicity and Archaeology 


Linguistics 


For the critique in this chapter on the correlation of language, ethnicity and 


archaeology linguistics is the scientific study of the accentology and phonology of 


the Slavic dialects in their historical development from stage to stage, taking into 


account changes and the phonetic and analogical processes that brought them about. 


Ethnology, Ethnos, Ethnicity 


Ethnology is the study of the culture of different groups of people. It is the study 


of ethnic groups and ethnic identity. It is the study of how ethnic groups originate 
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and develop, of what makes them distinctive from other ethnic groups, and of what 
characterises them. 

Ethnology, according to the archaeologists Renfrew and Bahn, tries to make a 
comparison of different cultures with the use of evidence from ethnography to 
formulate “principles about human society” (1991: 9), They define ethnography as 
“the study at first hand of individual living cultures” (9). They consider 
ethnography and ethnology to be important areas of study within the broader field 


of cultural anthropology. They define cultural anthropology, also called social 


anthropology in Europe, as the field that “analyzes human culture and society” (9). 
They say that archacology is "the past tense of cultural anthropology” (9). In this 
critique ethnos, ethnicity and culture are studied only as they existed in the past. 


The word “ethnos” was, according to Golgb, a term used in Greek that meant “a 


separate group of people, connected internally by close ties which were easily 
identifiable to external observers” (1991: 8). He also says that the meaning of this 
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term in prehistorical Greek was "community of (one’s own) affines', i.e. "The 
community of people tied by intermarriages’” (9). He indicates that for people to be 
able to establish such relations of affinity it is necessary for them to have both a 
common language and the institution of marriage and the family (9). He explains 
further, saying that such affinity relations imply a “common language and a 


common set of cultural values” (10). He indicates that essential cultural values 


include “those referring to basic duties and rights of affinity and consanguinity and 
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to corresponding religious ideas and symbols” (10). He summarizes, saying “ethnos 
was an organic social group characterized by a common language, a common 
kinship system, and a common spiritual culture” (10). He then points out 
importantly that “such external aspects of social groups as biological race and 
material culture are not important here” (10). He gives the “essential components of 
ethnos: language and spiritual culture, the latter connected with a determinate social 
structure” (10). 

Renfrew and Bahn (1996: 181) begin to define “ethnos” by saying that ethnicity, 
language and culture are tied closely together for a people on their territory. They 
take their definition from Dragadze (1980: 162). This is similar to the meaning of 
“ethnos” that came from the original meaning of the term in prehistorical Greek 


which Golab uses. 


Renfrew says that he finds the definition of Dragadze to be convenient because 


it embraces the reality in history of familial relatedness, territory, language and 
other aspects of life including religion that belong to peoples that view themselves 
as having a distinct ethnicity (1988: 216). He says, however, that language is not 
equivalent to ethnos. He indicates that one and the same language can be spoken by 
more than one ethnic group. He gives the example of Arabic being spoken by 
different ethnic groups. He also indicates that a single ethnic group can speak more 
than one language, as in Tonga where different social strata speak different 


languages (ibid.). 
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Renfrew also says that "ethnicity is a matter of degree" (217). The sense of 
separateness and belonging is greater for some groups, and it can be shown in many 
ways, including dress. Other groups have a lesser sense of separateness and 
belonging. The author cites the example of the latter given in 1967 by Jack Goody, 
an anthropologist, of the LoWiili of Africa. Their name was originated by outsiders, 
as they have no name of their own for their group. Their group itself is neither 
stable nor “well defined" (ibid.). 

Gotab's definition of “ethnos,” derived from the prehistorical Greek, begins to 
describe the ethnicity of only some groups, such as the ancient Greeks themselves. 
The stability of the Greeks in the ancient period as an ethnic group characterised by 
a common language, culture and territory is described by Renfrew (216—218). 

Golab’s definition includes some aspects of ethnicity that would characterise 
many ethnic groups. These are the sense of separateness and the sense of an internal 
connectedness observable to outsiders. His definition does not, however, account 
for the fact that language is not, as Renfrew said, equivalent to ethnicity. Examples 
of this non-equivalence beyond those supplied by Renfrew could be given. In 
Ireland an Irish ethnic identity was maintained even though almost all of the 
population experienced a change in language from Irish to English under the rule of 
Britain. The language shift took place beginning in the sixteenth century with 
increased colonization of Ireland by speakers of English from Britain (Palmer 2001: 


9—39). Palmer says that the shift in language resulted from the conquest by Britain 
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and that it was closely connected to the ideology of colonization (14). In Britain the 
English maintained their own sense of an English ethnic identity even though they 
experienced significant changes in their language in the period of Middle English 
after the Norman invasion in the eleventh century when French, the language of the 
invaders, became the dominant language. Changes that resulted in English from the 
new linguistic situation, without a complete language shift, included the 
introduction of many words from French, the nearly complete elimination of case 
structure and significant changes in word order that rendered the Germanic Old 


English of the period before the invasion incomprehensible to later speakers of 


English. The situation that resulted from such change in English can be better 
understood by a comparison to the development of another Germanic language such 
as Icelandic, which is much more conservative than English. Having developed in 
relative isolation on the island of Iceland far from contact with other languages it 
has preserved features of Old Icelandic including case structure and much 
Germanic vocabulary. The ethnicity of the population of Iceland could be 
considered to be in a way like that of the Greeks of the ancient period with the 
relative stability of a common very conservative language that resulted only from 
extreme isolation. The ethnicity of the English in contrast could not be closely tied 
to older Germanic linguistic structure or vocabulary as substantial linguistic 


changes took place under the influence of French. 
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Race 


Renfrew and Bahn distinguish race from ethnicity, saying that race, “insofar as it 
exists" is physical and not social (1996: 181). 

Terrell says that it is doubtful that human race exists (2001: 7). He indicates that 
the widespread assumption of common and unchanging biology, culture and 
language within each distinct group of humans leads to the misconception that race 


characterizes and divides people (7). 


Archaeology 


Archaeology, according to Renfrew and Bahn, is the field within anthropology 
that studies “past societies primarily through their material remains” (9). This focus 
on material remains would not include non-material aspects of human culture such 
as language, unless ofcourse the material recovered by archaeologists from the past 


contained writings. 


Culture 
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According to Renfrew and Bahn, in anthropology, the culture of a particular 


society is made up of "the non-biological characteristics unique to that society and 


which distinguish it from other societies" (9). Even though these characteristics of 
the culture may be unique to the society and distinguish it from others, there are, as 
shown in many studies in anthropology and ethnology, characteristics of the 
cultures of societies that are borrowed from the cultures of other societies, in 


particular along borders between them where contact takes place. 


Archaeological Culture 


According to Renfrew and Bahn, archaeological cultures are groups of 
assemblages, consisting of “groups of artifact (and building) types" from a 
particular place and time (1996: 108). The authors indicate that difficulty arises in 
trying to connect archaeological culture to the people of past times. 

Johnson says that archaeological culture is a “recurring assemblage of traits," 
such as pottery or houses, that is found "over a discrete time and space" (1999; 
189). He says that it might or might not be connected to any "human culture" (189). 

Renfrew and Bahn say that ethnicity is difficult to assign based upon 
archaeological data (1996: 181). Renfrew says that the archaeologist V. Gordon 


Childe very likely made a mistake when in 1929 in his study of the Indo-European 
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peoples he connected archaeological cultures to specific ethnic groups (1988: 216). 
This is because, he says “Material culture embraces all the artifacts made and used 
by humans, and it cannot always be broken down into discrete spatial units, as 
Childe tried to do. In some cases, when the prehistoric map is divided up by the 
modern archaeologist into ‘cultures’, he or she is making a series of arbitrary 
decisions. In some cases the archaeological cultures supposedly identified are 
simply the result of the taxonomic efforts of the archaeologist: they need have no 
further reality than that. So these ‘cultures’ may not have had any great reality at the 


time in question" (216—217). 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Theories of Correlation of Language, Ethnicity 


and Archaeology 


This section describes theories from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries from 
the West and from Russia and the Soviet Union of the correlation of linguistics, 
ethnicity and archaeology. The explanation of the various theories is intended 1) to 
help determine by comparison the background and bases of Nikolaev's own theory 
of linguistic reconstruction and 2) to begin to determine by comparison and analysis 


the effectiveness of Nikolaev's approach and its apparent dependence on the 
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correlation of linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data for evidence in the 


reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects. 


The Traditional View in the West 


In the nineteenth century it was believed by some philologists, including 
Wilhelm Von Humboldt (1767—1835), that there was a direct connection or 
correlation between language and culture (Humboldt 1972 [1836]: 126—159). 
Scholars believe that Humboldt derived much of his thinking on the correlation of 
language and culture from the German philosopher Johann Gottfried von Herder, 
from the French philosopher and linguist Etienne Bonnot de Mably de Condillac, 
and from the still earlier English philosopher John Locke. This line of thought on 
language and culture, as developed by Humboldt, was continued by later scholars. It 
became the accepted view of a number of scholars in this area of study. In Russia in 
the middle of the nineteenth century the linguist Aleksandr A. Potebnja adopted the 
same view of a strong correlation of language and culture. 


The ideas that Humboldt expressed in this area, whether accepted or criticized 


by later scholars, grew to be important directly or indirectly in Western Europe, pre- 


revolutionary Russia and the Soviet Union. It is necessary to examine Humboldt’s 
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ideas in some detail to understand their later importance, indirect as it was, in the 
formation of part of the basis of modern Soviet and Russian linguistics. 

Humboldt writes on the correlation of language and culture in his writings on 
classical civilization. Manchester writes about Humboldt’s philosophy in his 
examination of language. He says 

"(1) Humboldt’s interest in national character developed very early 
in his writings, and is linked with language from the beginning. (2) 
Nevertheless his fullest description of national character, and its 
effect on language, is found only in his last work. (3) National 
character is not to be regarded as identical with national customs, 
dress, religious and moral temper, language, etc.. These exhibit its 
effects, but it lies hidden behind them, as a simple albeit subtle 
emotion or instinctive ‘mood’ which intrudes into these products of 
the nation. (4) Thus national character for Humboldt might be 
described as having the philosophical status of a ‘postulate’ or 
explanatory hypothesis for national variation, although an extremely 
justified one in his opinion. At one point he calls it the ‘highest and 
ultimate explanatory principle.’ 156. (5) Any particular national 
character can be described as an emphasis either on ‘inner mentality’ 
or on ‘outer reality’ (GS [Wilhelm von Humboldts Gesammelte 


Schriften] VI: 180), or as some combination of these two, as a point 
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on a spectrum between them, so to speak. 

Humboldt’s early discussions of differences in national character 
stem primarily from his study of classical Greek culture, although 
they were undoubtedly stimulated by his extensive travels in the 
1790’s and early 1800’s as a Prussian diplomat. In Ueber das 
Studium des Altertums (1793) he first sketches out four ways in 
which the ‘character of an individual nation’ is preserved in the 
products which it leaves behind, and then examines ancient Greek 
culture with respect to these areas. Although language per se (as 
distinct, for example, from ‘intellectual products themselves’ such as 
historical writing, poetry and philosophy (GS I: 266), is not 
extensively considered as a manifestation of national character, he 
nevertheless recognizes and briefly mentions the value of language 
as indicative of national character. Deviations will arise in a 
language because of the individuality of the speakers in three 
different significant ways. (1) By the borrowing of words or idioms 
from foreign languages; (2) by the way in which ‘general and 
abstract’ concepts are designated, either by newly formed words or 
powerful use of existing expressions, and (3) by reflection on the 


nature of language in general, by the members of the national 
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community themselves. Humboldt believes that the character of a 
nation, as expressed in its language, could be clearly studied by 
analysis of the language: ‘Individual examples with respect to the 
development of words, of inflections and connections could show 
here the agreement of the language of the Greeks with their 
character.’ (GS I: 265) 

In Latium und Hellas (1806) Humboldt again is preoccupied with 
trying to describe the character of the classical Greeks, the 
‘einzelnen Eigenschaften des Griechischen Geistes ...," or ‘Das 
Charakteristische der Griechischen.' This is investigated via art, 
poetry, religion, morals, customs, public and private character and 
history (GS III: 142). Here, however, he also is led to consider the 
effect of character on language. The study of language teaches us, 
aside from the actual use of language, "... the analogy between man 
and the world in general and with respect to each nation in 
particular, ...' (GS III: 167).* (1985: 105—106). 

Humboldt’s ‘national character’ here is in a sense much like the ‘ethnos’ or 
‘ethnicity’ of modern linguists and anthropologists. Manchester indicates this where 
he says that Humboldt's *national character,' like the modern concept of ethnicity 
in its makeup “lies hidden behind” the “national customs, dress, religious and moral 
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temper, language, etc.," “as a simple albeit subtle emotion or instinctive ‘mood’ 
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which intrudes into these products of the nation.” The subtle nature of ethnicity is 
like this ‘national character.’ The customs, artefacts and language exhibit the effects 
of the ‘ethnos’ in many of the traditional theories. The beginnings of the direct 
correlation or connection of this kind of ‘national character’ or ‘ethnos’ or 
‘ethnicity’ with the material artefacts that are left behind by the culture, as in 
ancient Greece, and with the language of the nation, can be clearly seen in this 
explanation of Humboldt’s work. 

Scholars in that period wrote critical articles of contemporary work in philology. 
They wrote such articles on Humboldt’s work on language and culture. In 1824 
Jean-Pierre Abel-Rémusat wrote a review in which he was critical of Humboldt’s 
view of the Chinese language in its relation to Chinese civilization and culture. 
Remusat challenged Humboldt (Joseph 1999: 94). He says that Humboldt had 
expressed the opinion that the Chinese language was imperfect because in part it 
used only word order, instead of inflection as in languages such as Latin and 
Sanskrit, to express meaning (95). Humboldt’s view of language and culture was 
that the perfection or lack of perfection of a language determined the level of 
thought and the level of culture and civilization that a people or nation could attain. 
Rémusat argued that the Chinese had, in apparent conflict with Humboldt’s theory, 
still attained a very high level of civilization (95). While here Humboldt, and his 
follower Bernouf, and his critic Rémusat are speaking of the nature of language, 


they are also however talking about particular aspects of language in general and of 
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particular languages. In describing the nature of language in its perfection or lack of 
perfection they are describing their philosophical basis for the differences between 
particular languages, such as Greek, Sanskrit, Chinese or Burmese. Humboldt and 
Bernouf connect the nature of language and thought and the level of civilization. 
Here even at this early date though the level of civilization is described by 
something concrete, its literature. 

Although Humboldt’s description centers on the nature of language, his 
philosophy became construed over a longer period of time, and indeed into the 
twentieth century, to mean that there was a direct connection, or correlation, 
between individual languages and their cultures. This might have been precisely 
due to the fact that Humboldt, and his predecessors, defined the type and level of 
perfection of a language in concrete terms, such as inflectional morphology or word 
order, and because they identified the level of a culture by the level of its written 
literature. 

Rémusat asked, according to Joseph, “if only synthetic, inflecting languages 
make possible the highest forms of thought, how did Chinese, with its almost 
purely analytic structure, bring forward one of the most advanced civilizations of 
human history (a fact Humboldt at no point tries to deny)?" (100—101). If Rémusat 
had gone further with this line of criticism he might have challenged Humboldt on 


the general idea of the correlation of language and culture. 
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The ideas of Humboldt helped form the foundation for more than a century and a 
half of work based on the connection of language, culture and ethnicity. The critics 
and followers of Humboldt have been important in the formation of linguistic 


thought in the West and in Russia and the Soviet Union. 


Arguments Against the Traditional View: Boas and Sapir 


Franz Boas (1858— 1942), as a student in Germany at the University of Bonn in 
1877 and thereafter as a linguist and assistant in Berlin, was very much influenced 
by the linguistic ideas of Wilhelm Von Humboldt (1767—1835) and his follower 
Heymann Steinthal (1823—1899) (Koerner: 1990, 112—113). Koerner draws a line 
of “filiation” in this regard: “Humboldt > Steinthal > Boas > Sapir > Voegelin > 
Hymes > Darnell? (113). Boas, however, upon moving to America and working in 
the area of the anthropology, archaeology and languages of the American Indian 
tribes, became critical of the concepts of Humboldt's philosophy of language and 
culture. Koerner describes this where he says that Boas maintained some of 
Humboldt’s concepts of the nature of language that pertained to the American 
Indian languages, including the idea of an inner form and of its relationship to the 


diversity of these languages and of the way that they shaped the world view of their 
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speakers (115). At the same time he says "However, Boas remained highly critical 
of the manner in which the Herder-Humboldt tradition carried with it the germ of 
later stereotyping and misconception about the languages and cultures of peoples 
such as the American Indians" (115). 

Boas himself wrote on language and race in his work on the anthropology of the 
American Indian tribes (1963: 1). Writing about precisely the correlation of 
language, culture and physical type he says “An attempt to correlate the numerous 
classifications that have been proposed shows clearly a condition of utter confusion 
and contradiction. If it were true that anatomical form, language and culture are all 
closely associated, and that each subdivision of mankind is characterized by a 
certain bodily form, a certain culture and a certain language, which can never 
become separated, we might expect that the results of the various investigations 
would show better agreement. If, on the other hand, the various phenomena which 
were made the leading points in the attempt at classification are not closely 
associated, then we may naturally expect such contradictions and lack of agreement 
as are actually found" (3). 

To support his view, Boas gives the example of how physical type may remain 
the same while language and culture change (3—4). He says that this is 
demonstrated by the blacks of North America, who are largely African, but who 
have taken on completely the language and culture of the Buropean peoples around 


them in the Americas. He explains that if the objection were raised that the 
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movement of the blacks to America was artificial and had not ever happenned to 

another people before, then he would answer that the history of Europe in the 

middie ages indicates how “extended changes in language and culture have taken 

place many times without corresponding changes in blood” (4). 

Edward Sapir (1884— 1939), a student of Boas, expressed a view of the 

correlation of language and culture similar to that of Boas when he wrote 
“The importance of language as a whole for the definition, 
expression and transmission of culture is undoubted. The relevance 
of linguistic details, in both content and form, for the profounder 
understanding of culture is also clear. It does not follow, however, 
that there is a simple correspondence between the form of a language 
and the form of the culture of those who speak it. The tendency to 
see linguistic categories as directly expressive of overt cultural 
outlines, which seems to have come into fashion among certain 
sociologists and anthropologists, should be resisted as in no way 
warranted by the actual facts. There is no general correlation 
between cultural type and linguistic structure. So far as can be seen, 
isolating or agglutinative or inflective types of speech are possible 
on any level of civilization. Nor does the presence or absence of 
grammatical gender, for example, seem to have any relevance for 


our understanding of the social organization or religion or folklore of 
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the associated peoples. If there were any such parallelism as has 
sometimes been maintained, it would be quite impossible to 
understand the rapidity with which culture diffuses in spite of 
profound linguistic differences between the borrowing and giving 
communities. 

The cultural significance of linguistic form, in other words, lies 
on a much more submerged level than on the overt one of definite 


cultural pattern “ (1963: 26). 


He writes further, and even more explicitly, of language, ethnicity and culture. 


He says 


“The relation of language to nationalism and internationalism 
presents a number of interesting sociological problems. 
Anthropology makes a rigid distinction between ethnic units based 
on race, on culture, and on language. It points out that these do not 
need to coincide in the least—that they do not, as a matter of fact, 
often coincide in reality. But with the increased emphasis on 
nationalism in modern times, the question of the symbolic meaning 
of race and language has taken on a new significance and, whatever 
the scientist may say, the layman is ever inclined to see culture, 
language, and race as but different facets of a single social unity 


which he tends in turn to identify with such political entities as 
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England or France or Germany. To point out, as the anthropologist 
easily can, that cultural distributions and nationalities override 
language and race groups, does not end the matter for the 
sociologist, because he feels that the concept of nation or nationality 
must be integrally imaged in behavior by the nonanalytical person as 
carrying with it the connotation, real or supposed, of both race and 
language. From this standpoint it really makes little difference 
whether history and anthropology support the popular identification 
of nationality, language and race. The important thing to hold onto is 
that a particular language tends to become the fitting expression of a 
self-conscious nationality and that such a group will construct for 
itself, in spite of all that the physical anthropologist can do, a race to 
which is to be attributed the mystic power of creating a language and 
a culture as twin expressions of its psychic peculiarities” (28—29). 
In examining the connection of language, ethnicity and culture, as it has become 
identified with nations and nationalism in modern times, Sapir has begun to 
describe a context within which the connection or correlation of these areas of 


material has been applied in research and scholarship. 


Pre-Revolutionary Russian Work 


Aleksandr A. Potebnja (1835—1891), both a Slavic accentologist and a 
theoretical linguist, was a student of language and culture in Russia in the 
nineteenth century. 

Potebnja wrote from the sixties to the eighties of the nineteenth century, and his 
work falls within the particular historical context that includes “Steinthal [Heymann 
Steinthal, the follower of Humboldt] and his followers” (Budagov 1986: 5). This 
indicates that Potebnja no doubt derived many of his ideas indirectly from 
Humboldt, Steinthal's teacher. Potebnja correlated language and thought (13). In 
this his ideas corresponded to those of Humboldt. 

Working on the world view of people, on grammar and on the relationship 
between people and reality, Potebnja "in a polemic with Buslaev defended the 
principle of the interrelationship of language and culture: '... We think,’ he wrote 
‘that there is no opposition in the development of culture and language” (11). 

Budagov also notes that in the books of Potebnja there is “a wide interpretation 
of philology and an attempt to draw the study of language and the study of culture 
together” (14). 

According to Smith, Potebnja conveyed the principles of the relationship of 
language, thought and ethnic culture advanced by Humboldt, and by his 
predecessors Hegel and Locke, to Russian scholars and educated readers through 


his work Thought and Language (1998: 18). Potebnja in this work views people’s 
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languages and dialects as shaping their thinking, their perspective on the world and 
their “national identity” (19). 

Fedor Ivanovič Buslaev (1818—1897), who entered into the polemic with 
Potebnja on the development of culture and language, studied the historical 
comparative phonetics and grammar of the Slavic languages described by 
Dobrovskij, Vostokov, Kopitar, Safatik and Miklošič, and the works of Russian, 
Slavic and Western philologists (Ul'janov 1977: 152). He developed an historical 
romantic approach to the description of the historical development of language 
(153). UPjanov quotes Buslaev where he described his view of the system of 
language. He says “Language may be likened to a kind of old city, in which the 
remains of prechristian ruins are rebuilt partly into cathedrals, partly into 
habitations, and in which, next to the ancient Greek and Roman portal, comfortably 
and modestly stand huts of the newest construction. To describe such a city means 
to lay out its history” (Buslaev 1850: 142). Ul'janov says that Buslaev 
conceptualized language as a mixture and combination of influences from different 
time periods all existing peacefully together (153). Buslaev, in this quotation, 
alludes not only to influences from different time periods, but also to influences 
from different cultures. He seems to mean here in addition then that he does not 
closely connect a language to a single culture in its historical development. This 
would be consistent with the indication that he, unlike Potebnja, sees an opposition 


between culture and language, or a disjuncture between culture and language as a 
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system. Not just a single culture would be tied to a language. Instead, a number of 
cultures, diffusing across boundaries and mixing while working systematically apart 
from the system of language, could together influence a people and then in turn 
their language. 

Nikolai S. Trubetzkoy (1890—1938) took an approach to the history of Slavic 
and to language reconstruction that did not connect language to culture or ethnicity 
and thereby differed from the approach of scholars such as Potebnja. He wrote 
works on Eurasian language contact, on historical linguistics, on the language of the 
Proto-Slavic and the Common Slavic periods and, together with Roman Jakobson, 
on a methodology of language reconstruction for Slavic that was based on the 
comparative method. He expressed ideas of how languages across Eurasia have for 
thousands of years been in linguistic contact and of how they interact. He expressed 
the view that it is incorrect to connect language and history (Trubetzkoy 1993/1: 
81—82. 

K očergina says that Trubetzkoy considered it unacceptable to tie archaeological 
data to linguistic data in the reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European (1998: 32). She 
says that he believed, following the ideas of F. F. Fortunatov, that it was necessary 
to reconstruct a language on the basis of only linguistic data, while using only 
linguistic methods. It is indicated that he considered only a linguistic argumentation 
to be valid (32). He thought that it was possible accordingly to determine the area 


within which Indo-European appeared by using linguistic data (32). 
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In examining the study of the Eurasianist view of historical linguistics, which 
originated and developed in Russia before the Russian revolution of 1917 and in 
which Trubetzkoy participated, Ser'o says that language and culture are viewed as 
two closed systems, in such a way that no “universal culture" is possible (1996: 77). 
He explains that the Eurasianist theory is diffusionist, and that it has two types of 
borders between languages and cultures, penetrable and impenetrable (78). He 
indicates that Trubetzkoy has the clearest examples of this model. He quotes 
Trubetzkoy as saying "Language is an uninterrupted chain of dialects, with a 
gradual and imperceptible progression from one into another" (Trubetzkoy 1923: 
115). Ser'o says this is the uninterrrupted model (1996: 78). He then quotes 
Trubetzkoy as indicating conversely “Culture has to be different for each people” 
(1921: 78). Ser’o then explains that Trubetzkoy and Jakobson understood ethnic 
group, language and culture to be separate categories (78). He explains, however, 
that they believed that systemic elements such as phonemes could diffuse across 
these borders to connect languages phonologically (78). 

Kleiner says that the research of historical phonology was signifcant for 
Trubetzkoy (1985: 102—103). He quotes Trubetzkoy as saying in 1915 before the 
Dialectology Commission at Moscow University, in his first work in linguistics 
entitled Opyt praistorii slavjanskix jazykov in commentary on the work of 
Saxmatov entitled Ocerk drevnejšego perioda russkogo jazyka "1 assume that my 


report had decisive significance for the development of linguistic science in 
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Moscow. In it for the first time the method of reconstruction of Fortunatov was not 
accepted. Many concluded from this that linguistic reconstruction was in general a 
hopeless enterprise... For me, however, the discussion unfolding in relation to my 
work had a completely different idea. Having decided that the method of 
reconstruction of F. F. Fortunatov, A. A. Saxmatov and their students was useless, I 
simply came to the conclusion that it was necessary to look for a more appropriate 
method in historical linguistics and linguistic reconstruction" (Trubetzkoy: 1949, 
XIX). 

Kleiner explains that Trubetzkoy wrote in one of his letters in 1924 that as a 
"comparativist" he trusted "the logic of linguistic facts" more than the content of 
old manuscripts (Kleiner: 1985: 104). Trubetzkoy here quoted Koz’ma Prutkov, 
saying ‘when on the cage of an elephant you see the sign ‘Buffalo,’ don't believe 
your eyes’ (Jakobson 1975: XX, 11/X 1924). 

Kleiner quotes Jakobson, where he wrote about Trubetzkoy's approach in 
historical linguistics (Kleiner 1985: 107). Jakobson says that for Trubetzkoy the 
first stage in a method of diachronic linguistic research was the projection of a 
synchronic section into the past. 

Kleiner indicates that in examining the scholarly work of Trubetzkoy on the 
history of language, Trubetzkoy understood that to determine the historical 


evolution of a language, it was necessary to use an approach based on the 
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interpretation of language as a system, while using “only synchronic material" for 
reconstruction (107). 

Trubetzkoy described the concepts he developed to describe the language of the 
Proto-Slavic period in a letter of 1921 (103). He says that the proto-language 
existed over a very long period that had several stages. He says that the very 


beginning of Proto-Slavic was characterized by “Proto-Slavic dialects,” which were 


themselves Late Proto-Indo-European dialects that coalesced to form a common 
Proto-Slavic language. He goes on to explain how it is necessary to indicate the 
chronological period in which Proto-Slavic or Common Slavic linguistic changes 
took place while determining their chronological order because of the extremely 
long time period that existed between the beginning of Proto-Slavic and the end of 
Common Slavic (Jakobson 1975: 1/II 1921). 

Kleiner says that in Trubetzkoy's letters "systemic relationships" were the key to 
solving linguistic problems (1985: 104). He immediately gives a detailed example 
of how Trubetzkoy solved a problem in historical phonology using such an 
approach (104). 

It is important to realize here that Trubetzkoy makes no reference to the use of 
ethnic, cultural or archaeological material for reconstruction. 

Seliščev is, however, critical of work of Trubetzkoy in which the latter presents 
an explanation and data for a grouping of dialects to reconstruct the early history of 


East Slavic. Trubetzkoy theorizes that South Russian, Ukrainian and Belorussian 
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formed a single group that developed from a common parent dialect while North 
Russian formed another group that developed from another parent dialect (1928: 
34). Seliščev is critical of the way that Trubetzkoy works within the framework of 
what he terms the "linguistic system," i. e. systemic relationships, when that 
"linguistic system" of the oldest period of East Slavic has not yet been determined 
(34). The author says that it would be necessary to define this linguistic system 
before using it as a framework for language reconstruction. He says that Trubetzkoy 
also uses data for which the time period and area are unknown or which have an 
original meaning that Trubetzkoy does not preserve while working from the 
"linguistic system" (35). 

The archaeologist Pavel M. Doluxanov says that Russian archaeology in the 
nineteenth century was affected by the Slavophile movement and pan-Slavism 
(1996: 2—3). The “ethno-cultural approach,” with a nationalistic interpretation, 
was one of the most important paradigms in archaeology in Russia in the nineteenth 
century (3). The idea of “archaeological culture” was developed in Russia in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, at the same time that it became important in 
Germany. The author says that the archaeologists V. A. Gorodtsov (1860—1945) 
and A. A. Spitzyn (1858—1931) introduced the “ethno-cultural concept” into 
Russia in the nineteenth century (3). He says, however, that these archaeologists did 
much useful work, especially in the introduction of taxonomy and classification. 


They did not misuse the “ethno-cultural paradigm" (3). Instead they used it mainly 
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as a means of classification of archaeological data. The author says that it was later 
scholars who more closely linked culture to ethnicity (3). He says that the 
archaeologist V. V. Xvojka (1850—1914) was nationalistic in his interpretation at 
the very beginning of the twentieth century as he described (1901, 1913) a sequence 
of archaeological cultures in Ukraine as successive stages in the history of the 


ethnicity of the Slavs (4). 


Soviet Interpretations 


The Soviet view of language in its connection to ethnicity, culture and 
archaeology developed during years of relative isolation that followed the Russian 
revolution of 1917 and the restriction of relations with the West that followed the 
instituting of Bolshevik rule. Soviet scholarship in linguistics and anthropology 
under the political leadership of Lenin, under the political leadership of Stalin, 
during which he influenced linguistic theory, and under the ideological leadership 
of Marr developed differently than it would have if the revolution had not lessened 
contact with the West, and if there had not been a strong effort to attempt a Marxist 
interpretation of both linguistics and anthropology. 

Lindstrom says that in the Soviet Union in the development of a theory of 


ethnicity in connection to language and anthropology there was a disjunction of 
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linguistic, biological and cultural data, with the boundaries between ethnic groups 
being viewed as constantly changing and with no correlation of data (2001: 59). He 
says that this theory developed from the Soviet theory of ethnogenesis (60). He 
argues, however, that this theory has not been applied in archaeology or linguistics 
as it was intended to be, and that instead in practice a traditional primordialist 
interpretation has been followed with strong correlation of data between these 
categories (60). 

Lindstrom indicates that the study of anthropology, archaeology and linguistics 
in the Soviet Union were greatly affected by the Bolshevik revolution, the resulting 
state control of academic scholarship and the rise of fascism in Germany (62). 

Nikolai Ja. Marr became a powerful figure within the academic structure of the 
new Soviet Union in the academic areas of anthropology, archaeology and 
linguistics under V. I. Lenin (62). 

Marr, in a communist Marxist interpretation, formulated a “theory of stages” in 
historical development based on technology and economics (63). He applied this 
theory to culture and language, saying that the level of economic development of a 
people brought about its own particular language and culture (63). 

By extending this theory to both archaeology and language Marr believed that he 
could use archaeological material as a basis for work in historical linguistics, since 
culture and language were viewed as together being a result of the economic 


processes at work, and were thus linked (63). This work led to the assumption that 
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ethnic groups were stable and relatively unchanging within their respective region, 
since it was stressed that it was primarily the level of economic development of a 
people that changed. Diffusion and migration were not considered to be causes of 
change (63). With the emphasis in study on the economic history of peoples, as was 
consistent with Marr’s Marxist interpretation, there was little or no investigation 
into the origin of ethnic groups (63). Ethnicity was also viewed only as a result of 
the economic processes and development within a society (64). As a result of the 
instituting of Marxist theory the study of ethnogenesis was severely limited until 
the 1930’s (64). 

Smith says that the theories promoted by Marr were only partly accepted by 
scholars in the 1930's and 1940’s (1998: 162). He says that structural linguists, 
comparative linguists, and formalists were in reality also important (162). The 
authors says, however, that those who openly went against Marr's theories during 
the time that they were considered to be the only ideologically correct interpretation 
of historical linguistics suffered (163). For example, N. N. Durnovo, the formalist 
of the Moscow school, came under accusations of being a White for his work in 
association with N. S. Trubezkoy and the Prague Linguistic Circle, and then 
perished in the camps (163). 

Those however who followed Marr and taught his theories in the schools in 
Russia grew to take up so much time propounding his theories in language classes 


that many students failed in Russian language by the early 1950's (167). This state 
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of affairs resulted in an effort within the Soviet government to remove Marr’s 
followers from power in the schools and renew the government’s “commitment to 
the Russian national language” (167). 

Smith says that, more significantly, Stalin in 1950 called upon A. S. Chikobava, 
a Georgian linguist and critic of Marr’s theories, to write a review for Pravda on 
Chikobava’s own recent work in linguistics (167—168). In the review Chikobava 
argued against Marr and for the historical comparative and formal schools (168). 
Chikobava debated with V. V. Vinogradov and D. N. Ushakov, and Stalin stepped 
in by writing three articles of his own for Pravda (168). Stalin went against Marr’s 
theories and supported the historical comparative school of linguistics (168). 

In addition, according to Lindstrom, after Marr was endorsed in a 1950 issue of 
Vestnik Drevnej Istorii for his work on ethnogenesis, Stalin in the following issue 
of the same journal denounced his work (71), (Stalin 1950: 3—19). 

The study of ethnogenesis, limited by Marxist theory and the theories of Marr, 
received a new stimulus in the Soviet Union under Stalin in the 1930’s when it was 
realized that its study was being emphasized in Germany as leaders there looked for 
evidence to support their claims of German nationalist superiority during the rise of 
the fascist regime (Lindstrom 2001: 64—65). Scholars in Germany closely tied 
archaeology to ethnicity. This approach, which originated in the theories of 


Humboldt and his predecessors in the nineteenth century and earlier, was applied 
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more extensively in the 1930's under the leadership of the German linguist Gustaf 
Kossinna. 

Lindstrom explains that archaeologists in Germany believed that ethnic groups 
were linked to specific archaeological cultures (64). This belief was strengthened 
under a theory that Gustaf Kossinna formulated, called the “Kulturkreis” theory. 
Kossinna stated that the areas of archaeological cultures corresponded to the areas 
of specific peoples (65). Kossinna linked this theory to the theory of the 
development of the Indo-European family of languages, and interpreted the place of 
the Germans within this system of archaeological culture, ethnicity and language, as 
one of superiority (65). 

According to Lindstrom, Stalin quickly realized the threat from German 
nationalism and prepared the Soviet Union for conflict (65). He realized that he 
needed to revitalize nationalism within the Soviet Union. His government 
accomplished this in part by turning to the study of ethnogenesis. The author 
explains that the new study of ethnogenesis provided a way to develop nationalism 
by providing a historical foundation for ethnic groups and by legitimizing their 
claims to territory while focusing on the role of the Slavs in the development of 
culture in Europe (65). The author says that the study of ethnogenesis developed 
quickly, that archaeologists began their research of the history and origin of 


peoples, and especially of the Slavs, partly because of their desire to include 
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minority peoples into the USSR and partly because they wished to counter 
propaganda coming from Germany concerning the history and origins of peoples. 

Studies in ethnogenesis in the Soviet Union became valuable for the attainment 
of political goals and grew to resemble the studies of Kossinna and other scholars in 
Germany, who had based their work on the ideas of Humboldt. Archaeological 
culture and ethnicity became strongly linked in the Soviet Union, in particular in 
the study of the Slavs (66). 

According to Lindstrom, after the end of World War II in the Soviet Union the 
study of ethnogenesis remained dominant and its study was put to use within the 
Soviet Union to enable the government to control new territories (67). Not only 
archaeologists, but also linguists and other specialists studied the many different 
ethnic groups within the context of their history and origins (67). 

Lindstrom describes recent studies conducted in the Soviet Union on Bronze 
Age cultures that developed east of the Ural Mountains. He says that these recent 
studies continue to operate within a primordialist framework (71). He says “Modern 
ethnolinguistic groups are projected into the past, archaeological cultures are 
interpreted as ethnic units, and the members of these ethnic units are expected to be 
physically different from one another... Archaeological culture change is interpreted 
in terms of the movement of ethnic groups, carrying with them their culture, 


biology and language” (71). He thereby indicates that the correlation of language, 
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ethnicity and archaeology in the study of ethnogenesis had been maintained in 
recent times in the Soviet Union. 

Lindstrom indicates that recent studies in ethnogenesis in the Soviet Union 
project ethnicity back to much earlier periods, while they focus on the unchanging 
nature of ethnic groups, and define the “ethnos” in such a way that it connects 
archaeological culture and ethnic group (71). 

The author indicates that Soviet political goals were furthered by the 
primordialist theory, which closely connected ethnicity, biology, culture and 
language (71). The primordialist theory operated within the context of an 
unchanging “ethnos” (71). 

Lindstrom says that Soviet Russian scholars who closely follow the 
primordialist view of the relationship between language, ethnicity and archaeology 
include Mixajl M. Gerasimov, a prominent bioanthropologist, Julian Bromlej and 
Viktor Kozlov, leading anthropologists and ethnologists, Petr N. Tret'jakov, an 
anthropologist and archaeologist (60—61), and Elena Kuz’mina and Sergej A. 


Arutjunov, leading anthropologists and archaeologists (68—69). 


Recent Work on the Connection of Language, Ethnicity and Archaeology in Russia 


and the West 
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In the last twenty years in both Russia and the West a number of scholars in 
linguistics, anthropology and archaeology have further researched and studied the 
correlation of language, ethnicity and archaeology. 

V.A. Dybo recently examined the connection between language, ethnicity and 
archaeology in the study of Indo-European and questioned the correlation of the 
three areas (1994: 39). He begins his work by citing a recent interpretive passage in 
a dictionary of archaeology about the Indo-Europeans that explains that the term 
“Indo-Europeans” could be applied with certainty “only to linguistic material,” as 
Sir William Jones first showed in 1786, and that this was because linguistic 
material correlates only poorly with archaeological and anthropological data (Brej 
and Tramp 1990: 92). Dybo then examines the work of A. L. Mongajt, an 
archaeologist, and says that it indicates that archaeologists have mistakenly 
correlated archaeological material with linguistic material based on misperception 
of invalid theories, formulated in part by N. S. Trubetzkoj, of the origins of 
language communities in the convergence of unrelated dialects, and by mistakenly 
trying to connect those convergence theories to “the problem of Indo-European 
dialects” (1994: 40). The author says that N. Ja. Merpert makes much the same 
mistake in a historical ethno-cultural study by trying to correlate linguistic material, 
and a "language union" or convergence of languages, with archaeological material. 
Dybo explains his view by examining the work of N. S. Trubetzkoy in the history 


and reconstruction of proto-languages. He says that the theory of Trubetzkoy of a 
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“language union,” or language convergence of different unrelated dialects, in the 


formation of the Indo-European languages based on the presence of a common 
lexicon of cultural items derived by borrowing between the different dialects is 
unfounded. This is because there is instead a genetic relationship between the 
languages that resulted from development from a common parent language 
evidenced by the presence of systematic correspondences in phonology and 
morphology between the different languages that were derived from the parent 
language (41—43). He explains that the genetic relationship between these 
languages, i. e. in phonology and morphology, cannot be hidden by the divergence 
or convergence of different languages or dialects (43). He then says the problem of 
Indo-European concerns the relationship of languages and not a “language union” 
(49). Dybo concludes that linguists and archaeologists can work together 
productively only if archaeologists do not apply unreliable linguistic material to 
problems in the relationship of languages only because it seems to correspond to 
their own archaeological findings, and if archaeologists study archaeological 
findings related to ethnicity and language without using non-archacological data 
(51). 

Doluxanov says that scholars often try to determine where and when proto- 
languages existed by using archaeological data as evidence, but that they do not 


consider “the controversial nature of archaeological records” (1994: 24). 
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Doluxanov asks how or when archaeological data may be used to reconstruct 
ethnic and linguistic entities from the past (25). He indicates that it is difficult to 
make any such reconstruction because archaeological data does not "adequately 
reflect the social, economic, cultural and other processes which have occurred in 
the past” (25). He here quotes Klejn, who said “it is a decoded communication... To 
understand it, one needs to know the code, but the code is lost" (1982: 261). 

The author says that “archaeological culture" arose as a concept in archaeology 
in the nineteenth century and became widely accepted (26). He says that Klejn 
reports that the idea arose in Germany at the time of the "German romantic school 
of history," which understood culture to be “the emanation of national spirit” (Klein 
1991: 134). Since then, Doluxanov says, archaeological culture has been linked to 
ethnicity. He says that Kossinna elaborated the idea just before World War I. He 
indicates that “archaeological culture," as a concept that is equated with ethnicity, 
^has had strong nationalistic undertones in Central and Eastern Europe ever since" 
(26). 

The author indicates that the notion of *archaeological culture" has been part of 
Russian archaeology since the middle of the nineteenth century, and he emphasizes 
that it has been linked to ethnicity and language (27). He describes how, after Stalin 
denounced Marr and his Japhetist theory in 1950, the study of the correlation of 
culture and ethnicity was revived, and how it led to the work of Brjusov, Zaxaruk 


and Brajčevsky (1996: 5). He says that A. Ja. Brjusov (1952: 20) correlated 
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archacological cultures and ethnic groups, which he indicates were tribes 
(Doluxanov 1994: 27). He also describes how Ju. M. Zaxaruk (1964: 39) correlated 
archaeological cultures, tribes and their languages. Zaxaruk says “an archaeological 
culture is an aggregation of chronologically and spatially inter-related 
archaeological sites (assemblages) of a certain type, which reflect the spread and a 
certain stage in the historical development of a group of related tribes speaking 
dialects of the same language (1964: 39). He says that M. Ju. Brajéevsky (1965) 
also connected archaeological cultures to distinct ethnic groups (Doluxanov 1994: 
27). 

Doluxanov says, however, that a strictly classificatory approach has also been in 
use for many years without reference to ethnicity or language (28). He refers to the 
work of V. Zukov (1924, 1929), and of V. Sorokin (1966). He says that Sorokin 
connects each archaeological culture only to its own distinct set of “attributes” 
(Doluxanov 1994: 28). 

The author says that the correlation of archaeological culture, ethnicity and 
language is now being guestioned (28). He says that Renfrew (1982: 94) indicates 
that archaeological cultures have boundaries that are different and distinct from the 
boundaries of tribes and languages (Doluxanov 1994: 29). Doluxanov goes even 
further, indicating how Renfrew (1974: 94) rejects “archaeological culture” 
completely because of the difficulty in making any connection to ethnicity, saying 


that archaeologists are only grouping archaeological data into categories based on 
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the modern world (Doluxanov 1994: 29). The author also says that Hodder (1978: 
8—9) found it very difficult to correlate archaeological and linguistic data 
(Doluxanov 1994: 29). 

Writing about ethnicity and its changeability, Doluxanov refers to the concepts 
of Fishman, who indicated that cross-over from one ethnic group to another 
resulted from “inter-ethnic behaviour” (Fishman 1977: 31), and that the boundaries 
between ethnic groups are places where exchanges between ethnic groups take 
place (1977: 27). This would indicate that a process of diffusion takes place 
between ethnic groups so that their culture or their language could change. 
Evidence of such change would not allow for any strong correlation of ethnicity 
with language or culture. 

Doluxanov says that archaeologists in the Soviet Union after the 1960’s turned 
to the study of migrations and diffusion, but that they interpreted these as being 
mainly centrifugal (1996: 5). Still connecting “archaeological culture” and ethnicity 
they searched for the origin of the Slavs and other peoples. 

The author says that after the end of the Soviet system Russian archaeologists 
completely rejected Marxism and embraced a revived nationalism (5). He says that 
nationalistic concepts use the ethno-cultural paradigm (5). He describes the work of 
L. N. Gumilev at the end of the twentieth century, saying that it substitutes “literary 
fantasies" for "archaeological evidence" (5). He says that it is racist and that it is 


being used by extremists in Russia (5—6). 
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Doluxanov says that instead of using a correlation of cultural and ethnic data he 
favors the use of analysis less closely tied to ethnicity. He describes the use of 
“elements of network analysis" (6). This method, originating in sociology, 
examines networks as *unbounded fields of social relations" (6). He says that such 
networks may form "archaeologically perceptible entities which Russian and many 
western archaeologists still prefer to call ‘cultures’” (6). 

The author says that for the reconstruction of language he finds the concept of 
Roman Jakobson of language as “a semiotic system" to be useful (7). He says that 
Jakobson “viewed the communication of verbal messages as a part of semiotic 
information transmitted in social networks" (7). Using such concepts Doluxanov 
seems to be saying that an approach to reconstruction of proto-languages could 
include the analysis of semiotic information and of past networks of social 
relations. 

Lindstrom, in the conclusion of his study of Soviet theories and practice in the 
area of ethnogenesis, says that he believes that ethnicity within a group can change 
quickly (2001: 73). He says that the relationship of ethnicity to "material culture” is 
uncertain because, in part, changes in culture are adopted unevenly (73). He doubts 
the close connection of ethnicity and biology due to the mixing of groups. He views 
language as "highly plastic," itself enabling interaction and producing change (73). 

Krys'ko writes critically about the work of specialists in Slavic historical 


linguistics and archaeology who have worked on the Novgorod birchbark letters 
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and the history of the dialects of Novgorod and Pskov and their relationship to the 
Old Russian and Slavic tribes and to Proto-Slavic (1998: 74—93). He also writes 
critically about the work of Nikolaev on the reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects, 
and specifically here on the reconstruction of the "Kriviči dialect” within Proto- 
Slavic. He says that the reconstructions of Proto-Slavic dialects made by Nikolaev 
by “projecting back” using accentological material from modern dialects of Russian 
to reconstruct the older forms cannot be proven with any evidence, unless 
archaeologists were to find birchbark letters containing words marked with accent 
marks (78). He says also that, when it is realized that catastrophic changes have 
taken place in the East Slavic languages in a single generation resulting in the loss 
of most old dialect features, it is very unlikely that the accentological features of 
these languages and dialects could have been preserved for a thousand years 
without any change into the modern languages to allow for reconstruction of proto- 
forms based on only modern dialect features (78). 

The author says that the work of Nikolaev in reconstruction is destructive, and 
that Nikolaev has abandoned the historical-comparative method and embraced a 
method that merely archaizes forms from modern dialects (79). He indicates that 
Nikolaev’s work is similar to much of the work done over the last fifty years in the 
Soviet Union when linguists were cut off from the West due originally to Marr and 


the Bolsheviks (79). 
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Krys'ko also writes critically about the works of A. A. Zaliznjak and of V. L. 
Janin, which connect the East Slavic Novgorod and Pskov dialects with West 
Slavic dialects historically (85). He is critical in particular of the work of Janin, in 
which Janin tries to connect such reconstructed forms of the Novgorod and Pskov 
dialects and their forms to historical Russian economic and political systems (85). 
He quotes Trubetzkoy on the subject of connecting linguistic and historical material 
in this regard. Trubetzkoy, writing to N. N. Durnovo in 1925, says "Tn defense of 
Saxmatov you say that in his linguistic reconstructions he depended on history. In 
my opinion this is indeed bad. Historians essentially know very little about the 
older period of the Russian tribe and themselves turn for information to us linguists. 
In particular, historians now continually cite the reconstructions of Saxmatov, 
accompanying their citations with remarks such as ‘as now proven by modern 
linguists.’ And meanwhile, that which is supposedly ‘proven,’ is proven not by 
Saxmatov the linguist, but by Saxmatov the historian, who in the eyes of the present 
specialist-historian, ofcourse, could not have such authority as Saxmatov the 
linguist. A misunderstanding takes place. I believe that to avoid similar 
misunderstandings linguists need to make their reconstructions at first only 
linguistically, without looking back at history. Such a completely linguistic 
reconstruction could then be subjected to historical interpretation, and in that case 


be for the historian rather more valuable material than reconstructions such as 
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Saxmatov’s, that are essentially only a linguistic interpretation of preconceived 
theory, taking its beginning from old historians[...]" (Trubetzkoy 1993a: 81— 82). 

Krys’ko is critical of the dependence of linguists on the “unverified data of 
archaeologists” (86). He again quotes Trubetzkoy where the latter writes about the 
need to use only linguistic methods to solve linguistic problems, saying that the use 
of historical arguments in questions of linguistics leads linguists in the wrong 
direction (86). 

Krys’ko examines the work of the archaeologist V. V. Sedov in connecting 
archaeological findings from Russia with the dialect of the "Kriviči" (76—78). He 


says that Sedov’s argument is weak. 


Nikolaev’s Connection of Reconstructed Proto-Slavic Dialects to Ethnic and 


Archaeological Material in View of Theories of Correlation from Russia and the 


West 


This section will attempt to determine what kind of intellectual environment has 
formed the outlook of Nikolaev as he has taken the traditional, primordialist view 
of the correlation of language, ethnicity and archaeology. It will also, and more 


importantly, try to begin to determine the effectiveness of Nikolaev’s approach in 
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reconstruction in view of the various different theories of the correlation of material 


described. 


Intellectual Milieu of Nikolaev 


Nikolaev has worked and studied in the area of Slavic historical linguistics 
within the Soviet Union and the Russian Federation in the period following the 
middle of the twentieth century. The intellectual milieu in which he has studied and 
worked is the Russian and Soviet academic environment that developed after 
Stalin’s denunciation of Marr in 1950. This environment is one in which Marxist 
theories of historical linguistics were rejected and traditional theories of historical 
linguistics, including those emphasizing ethnogenesis and its connection with use 
of the comparative method for language reconstruction were reembraced. It is also 
an environment that has largely worked in isolation from the West, being mostly 
cut off from Western academic and intellectual groups by Soviet authorities until 
the end of the Soviet period in 1991. It is, moreover, an environment in which, due 
to the force of ideology, the works of pre-revolutionary Russian linguists were not 
widely studied. Nikolaev has been surrounded by, and has perhaps carried forward 
selected ideas of, historical linguists and specialists in anthropology and ethnology 


who formulated a theory of reconstruction of language, ethnicity and culture that 
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did not correlate, in theory itself, linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data, but who 
in practice in almost all of their work in reconstruction did make the correlation of 
material from these different fields. Those linguists and specialists have continued 
in their work to make this correlation of material into the present due to the 
reemergence of stronger Russian nationalism that has resulted from the change in 
government and the recent complete rejection of Marxism. 

The environment in which Nikolaev has worked is more specifically one in 
which the practice of the traditional and primordialist approach to ethnogenesis and 
language reconstruction was fully embraced and promoted. This approach had its 
origins ultimately in the work of scholars such as Humboldt, Potebnja, Xvojka and 
Kossinna, but has also been put into practice by Soviet and Russian scholars such 
as Brjusov, Zaxaruk, Brajčevsky, Gerasimov, Bromlej, Kozlov, Tret'jakov, 
Kuz’mina, Arutjunov, and Gumilev. Nikolaev’s acceptance and making of a 
correlation of data between linguistic forms, Slavic and Old Russian tribes and 
archaeological data is similar to that of Brjusov and Zaxaruk, who in the 1950’s and 
1960's correlated archaeological data, ethnic data from ethnic groups that they 


identified as “tribes,” and languages. 


Preliminary Evaluation of Effectiveness of Use of Correlation of Data by Nikolaev 
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In attempting to connect and correlate linguistic dialect forms with both ethnic 
material of the old Slavic tribes and archaeological material from areas of Russia 
and Eastern Europe, Nikolaev has presented some material from each of these three 
fields. 

Nikolaev has given linguistic accentological material to support his theory of 
stress retraction that makes up the largest set of data in his reconstruction (Dybo, et 
al. 1990: 112—129). The largest amount of accentological data is made up of 
present tense forms of the i-stem verbs from East, South and West Slavic dialects 
(112—121). The author also gives some data from these dialects that is made up of 
forms of the locative plural of nouns (122—123), the genitive and locative dual of 
feminine nouns (122—123), past passive participles in —47- (123), the nominative 
and accusative plural of neuter nouns in —d- (124—126), and the instrumental 
plural of nouns in —y- (126—127). 

The author presents only a much smaller amount of material to support his 
theory of a connection of the linguistic data to the ethnicity of the Slavic tribes or to 
their names. He refers briefly to the inclusion into his reconstruction of material 
from the oldest works of Russian and Slavic literature (7). He connects several of 
the names of the Old Russian tribes that were originally contained in the Primary 
Chronicle to his reconstructed Proto-Slavic dialects and thereby to the linguistic 
data that were used in reconstruction (155—158). These names include the Krivici 


(110, 155—158; Nikolaev 1986: 115—154, 1987: 187—225), the Slovéne, 
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Severjane and Dudleby (Dybo, et al. 1990: 111, 155—158) and the Dregoviči and 
Derevljane tribes (111). In this material Nikolaev also connects the east and 
southeast Russian linguistic dialect data that he uses in reconstruction to “ermos,” or 
“ethnos” (158). 

The same material contains Nikolaev's description of his connection of both the 
linguistic and the ethnic data to archaeological data. The author attempts to use the 
archaeological data as evidence to make connections between the reconstructed 
dialects and the tribes, depending primarily on the archaeological data of Sedov 
(156—157). For example, Nikolaev's claim of a connection of the Krivici tribe to 
his second reconstructed dialect of Proto-Slavic, which the author groups with 
linguistic data from the western, northwestern and northern Russian and 
northeastern Belorussian dialects, the Ukrainian Galician dialect, western Bulgarian 
dialects and Stokavian dialects, depends for support significantly in part on the 
work of Sedov in archaeology that attempts to link the Kriviči tribe to 
archaeological cultures (156). 

Sedov refers to the Primary Chronicle and its descriptions of the locations of the 
Old Russian tribes to try to connect the tribes to archaeological material (1982: 
5—8). He attempts to work out the connection of each of the tribes named in the 
Chronicle to archaeological material that he has gathered (90— 185). He cites in 
support of his view the works of A. A. Saxmatov and A. I. Sobolevskij from the 


end of the nineteenth century which tried to connect the tribes of the Chronicle to 
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dialects of the early East Slavs and to modern East Slavic dialects (6). He says that 
these scholars described the tribes of the Chronicle as “ethnic groups” and tried to 
connect them through their ethnicity to cultural features (ibid.). Saxmatov refers to 
the Primary Chronicle as a source of data and connects the tribes of the Chronicle to 
modern geographical areas in Russia, Ukraine and Belorussia (1916: 94—103). He 
tries to connect the tribes of the Chronicle and their theorized territories by name to 
both ethnic and linguistic features of the modern East Slavs (103—121). 

Nikolaev in much the same way has tried to correlate the linguistic, ethnic and 
archaeological data of his reconstruction based on what he implies are 
correspondences between the geographical areas belonging to the dialects that he 
uses as sources for the linguistic data, the tribes and their areas described in the 
Primary Chronicle and archaeological material and the areas in which it has been 
discovered in Russia, Ukraine and Belorussia. 

Taking the primordialist view developed in the Soviet period he has implied that 
a correlation exists, and that it allows for the reconstruction of Proto-Slavic 
dialects. At the same time he has not presented any firm evidence that would 
directly or indirectly give any proof that such a correlation exists between the sets 
of material that he has presented from these three different areas. In the area of 
ethnic data he has not given any evidence to indicate that the descriptions in the 
Primary Chronicle of the tribes and of their geographical locations are factual or 


that they are of the pre-migration Proto-Slavic period. In the area of archaeological 
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data he has not given any evidence, based on his references to the work of Sedov or 
otherwise, that the archaeological data can connect the geographical areas of any 
tribes, of the Proto-Slavic or of any other period, to strictly linguistic data. 

Nikolaev follows in the tradition of most of the Soviet scholars who have 
worked in historical linguistics and ethnogenesis since 1950. He also thereby 
follows by extension in the tradition of scholars from earlier periods such as 
Potebnja and Humboldt. That tradition, preserved with only short interruptions 
since at least the middle of the nineteenth century in both Russia and the West, has 
been repeatedly questioned since its inception by scholars such as Rémusat, 
Buslaev, Trubetzkoy, Boas and Sapir. It has been increasingly questioned in recent 
years by scholars such as Dybo, Doluxanov and Krys’ko. 

Study of the correlation of linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data in language 
reconstruction indicates that it unlikely that evidence could be given to support 
reconstructions of proto-dialects based on the correlation of data from these three 
different areas. 

Having concluded that Nikolaev has not presented any such evidence this 
critique will try to determine how his methodology does not provide for evidence. 

In sections of this critique that follow the nature and the history and location of 
the Old Russian and Slavic tribes will be examined to try to determine the accuracy 
of the material that Nikolaev presents about them and to try to determine how he 


does not establish any connection of his linguistic data to the tribes. 
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Chapter VII 


The concept of “tribe” and the Slavic tribes 


The Slavic tribes and Nikolaev’s reconstructions 

S. L. Nikolaev's use of a correlation of linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data 
in the reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects depends on the use of ethnic data in 
the form of the names of the Old Russian tribes of the Primary Chronicle. Nikolaev 
accepts accounts about the tribes in the Primary Chronicle as factual historical data 
and attempts to project the names of the tribes into the distant past along with 
linguistic dialect data to make the reconstructions. It is necessary to consider, 
however, whether or not linguists have a way to reconstruct tribal dialects. This 
critique will attempt to determine whether or not linguists have any way to define 
or describe “tribe,” how much the anthropologist’s idea of tribe corresponds to that 
of the linguist, and whether or not linguists, including Nikolaev, can map tribes 
onto linguistic data. 

This chapter will attempt 1) to define “tribe;” 2) to further define “ethnicity;” 
and 3) to examine the connection between ethnicity and the Slavic tribes. It will 
then 4) examine the names and identities of the Slavic tribes in writings that pertain 
to the East, South and West Slavic peoples to try to begin to determine the origins 


of the names of the tribes. It will then be possible to begin to determine whether or 
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not these names were the names of pre-migration tribes of the Proto-Slavic period 
and whether or not they can be connected to pre-migration dialects. This 
determination of the possibility of any connection will begin to indicate whether or 
not it may be possible for Nikolaev to correlate tribes with the linguistic evidence 


used in the reconstruction of the proto-dialects. 


Tribe 

For a definition or description of “tribe” it is necessary to turn to the work of 
anthropologists, as no adequate definitions or descriptions have been given by 
linguists. 

The traditional idea of “tribe” is of a distinct unit with political organization 
existing in society at the stage of development before the rise of the nation or state 
(Fried: 1975: i). Fried, an anthropologist, goes further than this and critically 
examines the concept of tribe in modern times in connection to breeding 
population, language, named group, economic system, political group and other 
characteristics. He believes that tribes exist, but theorizes that "tribalism" arises 
upon contact between “simple cultures” and more developed cultures in which a 
more organized social system is forced upon the less developed culture (10). He 
interprets the tribe in terms of this cultural contact as a "secondary" phenomenon” 
that arises as tribes are formed along lines of contact between the cultures (ibid.). 


He also says, however, that some “manifestations” of the tribe existed in pre-history 
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as much as five thousand or more years ago (ibid.). The author says that the concept 
of the “tribe” resembles that of “minority group,” “ethnic group” or “race” in its 
creation (ibid.). 

Fried examines "tribe" in connection to breeding population and says that 
although physical anthropologists have for many years considered the tribe to be an 
“inbreeding population" with no significant connection to outside populations, he 
believes that most tribes would include outmarriages, i. e. marriages of some of the 
members of their tribe to those of other tribes (11, 24). 

The author says further that although anthropologists have also for many years 
believed that language identified, distinguished and marked off individual tribes, he 
does not believe that tribes are individual communities determined by dialect 
(26—30). He quotes Hymes, a linguist, who says ^With regard to the specific 
question of the tribe, the answer will depend on the ethnologist's decision as to the 
appropriate definition of ‘tribe.’ It is clear now that use of the term ‘tribe’ for 
peoples hither and yon has no likelihood of finding support in a consistent linguistic 
correlate." (Hymes 1968: 43—44). Fried indicates that Hymes lends some support 
to Fried's idea of the tribe as a reaction formation or secondary phenomenon arising 
upon contact with a more advanced culture. He says that Hymes obtains some 
insight into the linguistics of the tribe with this idea, believing that there would be 
no "primitively given demarcation of the world," but that languages would be 


considered to be "instruments of human action," meaning human action taking 
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place upon contact between the cultures at their unequal stages of development 
(Fried 1975: 30). 


Fried indicates that the tribe has long been considered by scholars to be a unit 


marked off by a name. He says that Gerald Wheeler, an English comparative 
sociologist, expressed this idea in 1910, and that the ethnographer A. W. Howitt, 
who worked in Australia, wrote in 1904 that tribes were normally distinguished by 
their name (32). Fried says critically however 
“The point is that we have little or no evidence showing that any 
particular ‘tribal’ name is actually accepted as such by a reasonable 
portion of those to whom it is applied. Conversely, we are not even 
certain that some of the names applied from the outside are 
understood to be accurately inclusive, even among an informed 
community of outsiders. What we do have is a welter of cases in 
which the name that is applied from the outside is either not used by 
those to whom it is applied, or is used with vague or contradictory 
meanings” (32—33). 
He gives as an example the use of the name “Yoruba” in Nigeria. He says that this 
name was given by outsiders to a group that was related linguistically but that gave 
their own sub-groups or tribes a number of different names, including “Oyo, Egba, 
Ijebu, Ife, Ilesha” (Forde 1951: 1) and others. Fried says that names are not a 


reliable guide to the identification of tribes, but that they create confusion (Fried 
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1975: 38). He says that this does not mean that names are meaningless where they 
are used to affirm or assert “distinct character” by groups, and that “the use of 
ancient names” or the creation of new names here results from the creation of tribes 
upon cultural pressure from without (38). 

The author also examines the idea of the tribe as a unit that corresponds to a 
particular culture or to what he calls “a kind of natural clustering of culture traits” 
(85). He indicates that the fact that there are no definite boundaries that can be 
assigned in breeding or in other characteristics is consistent with the lack of definite 
boundaries in “the distribution of cultural traits” in an area with more than one tribe 
(85). He notes the rapid spread of cultural traits across boundaries (86). He says that 
neighboring groups with different “tribal names” that differ socially still have 
cultural traits in common, and that this is indicated by many examples from 
ethnography (86— 87). For archaeology this means that any traits of culture that 
may be revealed by material discovered by archaeologists in their work in the field 
could belong to more than one ethnic group or tribe or to only part of a tribe. For 
historical linguistics it means thereby that a language or dialect that a linguist may 
reconstruct for a prehistorical period could not be connected to any one tribe based 
on the distribution of archaeological material showing cultural traits. 

Fried examines the historical development of the tribe as a political unit. He 
studies the strong link between the tribe and the evolution of the state in the 


theories of Karl Marx, but rejects Marx’s ideas based on evidence taken from 
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ethnography (90—93). He also refutes the work of L. H. Morgan, whose work 
1877, 1878) was used by Engels (1884) for his work on social and political 
evolution that asserted a connection between tribe and state in the evolution of the 
state (Fried 1975: 93—96). Indeed, the author concludes that "the concept of the 
tribe as a way station in the evolution of the state violates ethnographic knowledge" 
(98). Fried proposes doing away with the word "tribe" in most of its "conventional 
uses." He proposes that society before the first state was "as it was in the absence of 
all states" (98). He believes that the first states were city states and not tribes. 
Furthermore, he believes that tribes came into existence because of the appearance 
of states, and that the creation of tribes became more fully pronounced with the 
appearance of the empires of the ancient world and afterwards with the advent of 
imperialism and colonialism (98). 


Fried and Hymes studied tribes or the idea of "tribe" in much the same way that 


Boas studied ethnic group, race and tribe. All three arrived at similar conclusions 
on the connection of language or culture to these groups. 

Beteille, working on the definition of "tribe" in its connection to the social 
history of India, says that the tribe might importantly be perceived as such in its 
opposition to a different “social order" (1980: 826). The author indicates however 
that the tribe in India is characteristically isolated, after being excluded from the 
more advanced culture (828). He indicates that this isolation has allowed tribes to 


keep their own dialects, but that many have nevertheless lost their own dialect after 
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adopting a regional language. Language or dialect is therefore not always an 
indicator of their identity (828). 

Bacon studies “tribal genealogical” social structure in Eurasia (1958: viii). The 
author uses the Mongol word obok as a name for this kind of social structure (viii). 
In this study she examines tribes and characteristics of tribal social structure across 
Eurasia. She studies tribes of Central Asia in particular, but also gives some 
attention to what she considers to be the obok social structure of early Europe and 
Russia. She gives a general description of this type of social structure based on 
representative studies of Kazak and Bedouin tribes. In the obok “the joint family 
stood at the base of the structure, and both societies were organized according to a 
tribal genealogical scheme which assumed the formation of tribal segments by the 
branching-off of nuclear family parts from a joint family base. Among both peoples 
the segments at different genealogical levels had names, often derived from the 
name of the founding ancestor, but neither people had specific terms for 
distinguishing groups at one level from those at another" (177). 

The author believes that the social structure of early Russia was of the tribal 
genealogical type (157). She gives a number of terms from the Russian terminology 
of kinship that appear to be consistent with “tribal genealogical structure,” 
including "plemja ( tribe, race, generation, family’); vety’ (branch, bough, twig’); 


koleno (knee, joint, node; tribe, generation’); rod (family, generation, kin, tribe')" 
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(158). She says that plemja was larger than rod, and that "vetv' and koleno” indicate 
segmentation in the genealogical structure (158—159). 

This anthropological study attempts to describe the most basic social structure of 
the society of early peoples in Eurasia, including Russia. In expressing the view that 
the tribe developed directly from the family it gives a basic interpretation of how 


tribes originated. 


Ethnicity and the Slavic tribes 


In addition to the definitions and descriptions of ethnos and ethnicity of Golgb 
and of Renfrew and Bahn given earlier, there are also other new definitions, or 
better phrased, attempts at definition, as “ethnicity” is difficult to adequately define. 

De Vos, in a "psychocultural definition,” says that ethnicity originates in 
belonging to a group and in parentage (De Vos, Romanucci-Ross 1995: 350). The 
author says that scholars normally define the term objectively in reference to race, 
territory, economy, culture and other characteristics, but that ethnicity is basically 
subjective, entailing a sense of membership in a social group, and loyalty arising 
from parentage and “a belief in common origins” (ibid.). He adds that “ethnicity is 
a past sense of allegiance, to be distinguished from forms of social identity based on 
any salient present or future orientation” (ibid.). He says that these change over 


time and as a result of political and social needs (ibid.). 
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Fishman writes on ethnicity and language as part of a wider study of ethnicity in 
the United States. He works toward a basic definition of ethnicity, saying that his 
view of ethnicity is oriented toward the expression of continuity of culture on a 
collective and intergenerational basis (1985: 4). He says that this is the expression 
of the sense and expression of connections to “one’s own kind (one's own people)" 
(ibid.). These links would purportedly go back far in history and have common, 
although putative, genealogical origins. All those having common connections to 
the group would also have the rights and responsibilities ensuing from membership 
in the group. He says that ethnicity could be identical to culture and society, in as 
much as it might pervade and define all social interactions or, under modernization, 
only some social interactions, in particular those concerned with group membership 
(ibid.). The author says that in the development of the concept of ethnicity from 
ancient times in Israel and Greece language was tied to ethnicity in the development 
of society (5). He says that this co-occurrence of language and ethnicity, along with 
a common genealogy, is questioned in modern times, although there are still many 
scholars, such as the Soviet Bromley, that have followed the older interpretation of 
this interconnection. 

As said earlier Golab attempted to define the ethnic group basically as the group 
of one's own "affines." Curta takes a different approach, saying that ethnicity was 
based in the middle ages on social and political relations (2001: 34). He believes 


that ethnicity was constructed in society and culture to attain goals of a political 
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nature. He also says that ethnicity was based initially on older cultural bases, but 
that it was created in ongoing social relations and in the “manipulation of material 
culture” (34). Curta applies this view to the ethnicity of the Slavs by saying that 
Slavic ethnicity was created by the Byzantines who wrote about the Slavs using 
“invention, imagining and labeling” (349). The author says that he believes that 
Slavic ethnicity developed along the line of contact between the Byzantines and the 
Slavs in the region of the lower Danube. This would have been along the line where 
the Byzantines built their fortifications to assert their power, but not in any Proto- 
Slavic homeland farther to the east and north (349—350). 

The Old Russian tribes of this critique are viewed by many students of 
linguistics, history and anthropology as early Slavic ethnic groups. The Primary 


Chronicle is considered, albeit dubiously, by Naumov to be the foremost 


“ethnogeographic” description of the peoples of early “medieval Eastern Europe” 
(1990: 100). Rybakov calls the names for the Slavs and for the Slavic tribes 
“ethnonymns” (1984: 21). Nikolaev does not directly describe the tribes as ethnic 
groups in his work, but he does imply that they function as ethnic groups, as groups 
of early Slavs with Proto-Slavic dialects in defined geographical areas. He 
furthermore connects the fourth reconstructed Proto-Slavic dialect, Dialect IV, to 
“einos,” or "ethnos," which he describes as the “carrier of this dialect” (157—158). 
The tribe is identified to varying degrees with breeding, genealogy, culture, 


language and name. The ethnic group is also identified to varying degrees with 
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family, affinity group, culture, language and name. Furthermore, Curta believes that 
Slavic ethnicity was created upon contact with the Byzantines, a more advanced 
culture, just as Fried and Beteille say that tribes are and were created upon contact 
with a more advanced culture. This tends to indicate that the tribe and the ethnic 
group have characteristics in common and begins to explain why many scholars 
describe the tribe as an ethnic group. It would explain the designation of the names 
of the Slavic tribes in the writings of Slavic and Russian scholars as “ethnonymns.” 
It also begins to clarify the identification of “tribe” or tribal name with ethnicity in 


this critique of Nikolaev’s work. 


Evidence for Slavic tribes 

The names of the tribes of the East, South and West Slavic peoples are given 
here for comparison and for possible analysis of their origins to determine whether 
or not they could be connected to pre-migration Slavs of the Proto-Slavic language 
period or to Proto-Slavic tribal dialects. The names and dates of the original written 
sources of the names are given as much as possible to indicate when the names 
were first recorded. These might help to indicate whether or not there is any 


connection of the tribe names to the Slavic peoples of the Proto-Siavic period. 


The Old Russian or East Slavic tribes 
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The Primary Chronicle of the twelfth century names the Poljane, Derevijane, 
Radimiči, Vjatiči, Severjane, Xorvate, Dudlebi, Velinjane, Uliči, Tiverci, Slovéne, 


Krivici and Dregoviči tribes. 


The "Old Russian" language of the chronicle, the language of around the early 
12th century, was the language of the East Slavs, or Common East Slavic, which 
later diverged into Russian, Ukrainian and Belorussian. 

The Chronicle, an account of the history of the Russians and the East Slavs, has 
been interpreted perhaps inaccurately by some scholars as providing an account of 
the early history of all of the Slavic peoples. Instead, the Chronicle actually 
combines elements of history, legend, Orthodox religious writing and biblical 
elements into a narrative text that serves to chronicle the development of the 
Russian state from its beginnings in Kiev until the twelfth century. 

Petruxin describes how the openning words of the chronicle “Orkudu est’ pošla 
Ruskaja zemlja, kto v Kieve nača pervee knja£iti, i otkudu Ruskaja zemlja stala 
est,” “From where the Russian land came; who first began to rule in Kiev, and 
how the Russian nation began,” although at first glance seemingly a tautology, 
purposely introduce into the text the "biblical tradition" of first explaining an origin 
for the people of Rus’ in their ancestral leaders, and then specifying “an historical- 
geographical setting” (1999: 220). The chronicle goes on to indicate that the 


original rulers of Rus’ were the Varangians, and that the setting was Eastern Europe 
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(ibid.). According to this interpretation the background history of the Chronicle 
would have been written only as a basis for describing the development of Rus’, 
and not as a history of all of the Slavs. 

Nikolaev, not in accordance with this kind of interpretation, directly connects his 
reconstructed Proto-Slavic dialect groups to the Kriviči tribe (Dybo, et al. 1990: 
110, 155—158; Nikolaev 1986: 115—154, 1987: 187—225), the “JI meno- 
Slovéne" tribe and dialect, and the Dregovici and Derevljane tribes (Dybo, et al. 
1990: 111, 155—158) of the Chronicle. He thereby implies that each of these tribes, 
through its Proto-Slavic or parent language, incorporates early East, South and 


West Slavs both linguistically and ethnically. 


The South Slavic tribes 


Croatians 

Šišič (1906: 1; 25) recounts a legend, that could not be supported by any 
evidence, told by the Byzantine emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus (912—959) 
in his history De Administrando Imperio from ca. 950 A. D. in which the Croats, 
according to an account that was current in his time, were led into Dalmatia by five 
brothers, Klukas, Lobelos, Kosentzes, Muhlo and Hrobatos, and two sisters, Tuga 


and Vuga. Names of seven Croatian tribes were derived from these names. These 
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were traditionally Kukari, Lapcani, Gusiči, Muriči, Mogoroviči, Tugomiriči and 
Bužani. 

Vlahovič says that in the ninth century “Moravani-Branicevci, Timočani, 
Abodriti, Serbs, Croats, Carniolensis and Karantinci" had differentiated “in the 
eastern Alps and Panonia" (1972: 31). He also associates the Dulebi, in the west of 
the Balkan Peninsula, with the Croats and Serbs (31). The author says that many 
names of tribes came from the names of areas that were colonized by the Slavs 
(ibid.). 

Katičič in a study of the early literature of the Croatians gives the names Severi, 
"Sirimoniti, Rinhini and Timocani," Berezite (derived from the name of the city 
"Beres"), and "Smoljani, Draguviti and Sagudati" as names of South Slavic tribes 
given in early descriptions of geography (1998: 160—161). He uses the term rod 
(pl. rodovi) rather than plemja to describe these tribes, which are generally termed 
plemja by other scholars. 

The author also uses the term rodovi for Croatian tribes. He gives a place name 
Krabathen in Koruška and says that one area there is attested in writings of 954 as 
“nagus Crovvati" (186). He gives the names of tribes that are derived from place 
names nearby, including the tribe (rod) Banici/ Banjevci (from the place name 
Baniče [Slovenian]/Faning [German]/Vaniccha [attested in 1052], which was 
derived from the title Ban, ‘governor’), Cvétisit'i ( < Zwietisich), Mirit’i (< Mirče), 


Meškovit'i ( < Meskvik), NéZovit’i ( < Nesbich), Sémislavit'i ( < Zimislavich) and 
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Surit’i/Zurit’i/Zurit’i ( < ZuriclSorich) (ibid.). He says that these were only some of 
the thirty nine tribe names in this area. The author also gives the place name 
Kraubath, given as Chrowata in writings of 1050, located in Slovenia in Stajersko 
in an area that earlier was part of Karantanija. He gives the names of Croatian tribes 
derived from place names near this village, including Branit'i ( < Branich), 
Hotowit'i [with nasal o in word initial syllable] ( < Cumptbwitz), MéSovit’i (< 
Messbich), Se bkovit'i ( < Celenik) and Zilovit'i ( < Silwic) (ibid.). These tribe 
names differ significantly from those of the Old Russian tribes of the Primary 
Chronicle. They were derived as Croatian names after the migrations and after 
settlement in the southwest Slavic area south of the Danube River if they were 
formed from place names in the areas of settlement. This would indicate that the 
tribe names were not of pre-migration Proto-Slavic origin even though some of 


their roots, such as —slav- in Sčmislavit'i, are Slavic. 


Serbs 

Corovié gives the names of several tribes that he considers to be connected to 
the Serbs through early historical accounts or through place names, including the 
Severce (Sevrani, Severjani) (1997: 99), Moravaca (Morave), Timočana, Srbe 
(Sorabi), Drugoviéa, Sagudati (100), Velegeziti, Vajuniti, Brziti (Brsjaci), Smoljana 
(and Kriviči ) (101), and Duljeba (102). His sources include the geographical 


writings of Mojsoj Xorenski, the Primary Chronicle (99), the historical writings of 
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Constantine Porphirogenitus from the tenth century (100—101), and place names in 
Herzegovina, Banat and Bosnia (99—102). 

Barford describes tribes that arose after the Slavic migrations, including the 
Dukljane (originally around the ancient Roman city of Dioclea), the Travunjanje 
and the Zaclumjanje as Slavic tribes inhabiting the areas from Bosnia, Herzegovina 
and Montenegro to the Adriatic coast (2001: 230). He also notes the Nerentanje to 
the north of these (342). It is clear that these tribes did not originate in the Proto- 
Slavic homeland, and it is useful to include them in this critique because the 
formation of their names from non-Slavic placenames that the Slavs encountered 
after migration from the original homeland indicates how new tribe names among 


the Slavs arose after the Proto-Slavic stage. 


Slovenians 

Vlahovič says that the name of a Slovenian tribe "in the eastern Alps” was “the 
Karantanci" (31). Čepič et al. describe how the name Karantanci in the Alps from 
the seventh century was associated with a union of Slavic tribes (1979: 113). 
Greenberg says that the place name that is the basis of this tribe name was derived 


through Latin from the “Celtic *karauos" (2000: 52). 
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Čepič et al. say that in the early settlement of the Alps by the Slavs the Dudlebi 
and the Hrvati were present (1979: 109). They indicate that the Slavs that settled in 


this “new homeland” formed new tribal groups (109). 


Bulgarians 

Vlahović says that names of the Bulgarian tribes in the seventh century 
were "Draguviti, Sagudati, Velegiziti, Vajuniti, Verziti, Rinhini, Strumljani and 
‘Gordoserbon’” near Solun (1972: 31). He also records Smoljani’ “east of Solun" 


(31). 


Macedonians 
The names of the Macedonian tribes are recorded as Sagudati, Velegaziti, and 
Draguviti, together forming a “union of tribes” (31), and as “Dukljani and Srbika 


(in Aegean Macedonia)" (31). 


Slavs in Peloponnesus 
The Slavic tribes in the Peloponnesus of Greece in the tenth century are recorded 


as "Jezeriti and Milinizi" (31). 
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The West Slavic tribes 


Czechs 

Rada and Vaniček say that the traditional “tribes” of the Czechs, as recorded in 
chronicles of the ninth to the tenth centuries, were the Lemizi, Lucané, Pšované, 
Zlicané, Charváti and Doudlebové (1992: 25). 

Dolensky in a work from over a hundred years earlier gives a similar account, 


saying that the Czech tribes were the Zlicané, Lemuzi, Lucané, Sedlicané, PSované, 


Charvati, Décané, Netolici and Dudlebi (1895: 8). 


Poles 

According to the ninth-century author the “Bavarian Geographer,” the Zeriuani 
were an early tribe on the territory of the Poles, and it is believed that their name 
was a corruption of Serbianie (Hensel 1960: 42). The “Bavarian Geographer,” was 
believed by Barford to have been a Carolingian source from around 840 A. D. that 
recorded data that was possibly gathered from beyond the borders of the Frankish 
empire by the Franks themselves (Barford 2001: 7). The Vilci or Veletians (Hensel 
1960: 44), Ledzice (or Lendizi or Lendzanenoi/Lendzeninoi) (45), Polane (46), 


Licicaviki, Lubusane (47), Glopeani, Vislane, Slenzani, Opolini, Dadosezani, 
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Golensizi, Trebovane, Bobrane (along the river Bobr) (54), and the Goplani (near 
Lake Goplo) (66—67, 71) are named and described by sources that included 
Theophylactes Simocates of Byzantium in the 7th century (44) and more 


importantly the Bavarian Geographer in the 9th century (45). 


Polabians and Pomeranians 

Lecievič (Leciejewicz), writing about the Pomorjane, Lutici and Mazovšane of 
the twelfth century Primary Chronicle, says that the ethnonym Pomorjane was a 
new collective name in the eleventh century for some of the Slavic peoples near the 
Baltic Sea (1988: 137). He says that the name was connected to an early Polish 
feudal state and not to any tribal union. He concludes that the record of the 
Pomorjane in the Primary Chronicle “was a reflection of their political position at 
that time, and an echo of their battle to preserve their independence” (137). 

This author also says that the ethnonym Kasuby might have had a very early 
origin (134). He bases this theory on sources other than the Primary Chronicle. 

He adds that the name Volynjane was possibly not the name of a tribe but of the 
inhabitants of the city Volyn, which was well known in that time (134). He bases 
this idea on accounts in the writings of the Bavarian Geographer of the ninth 
century, the Widukindi monachi Corbeiensis rerum gestarum Saxonicarum libri 


tres, and the Kronika Thietmara (137). 
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Barford notes the Stodoranje, or Havelanje, the Sprevanen (along the river 
Spree), and the Veleti, also called the Lutize, in Polabia or Pomerania. He says that 
the Bavarian Geographer was the source of these names (2001: 257). Fórstemann 
says that the name of the river Spree was from Sprewa, the Slavicized form of the 
original German Spree, the name for the river (1983: 843). Schlimpert says that the 
name of the river Spree was from the German Sprewa, which was from the German 
root *spreu- (1972: 173). He says that the form Sprewa was borrowed into Slavic 
as "Spreva/" Sprevja (ibid.). He says that the Sprewanen, the Slavic tribe along the 
river Spree, were recorded as the Zpriauuani in 948 in the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica (34). The author gives the reconstructed Slavic form for the tribe name as 
*Sprév ane (260). This Slavic tribe name would have, according to this etymology, 
have been formed upon contact and assimilation with the non-Slavic culture. 
Linguistic borrowing resulting from contact would have led to use of the place 
name by the Slavs. 


Barford also names the Obodrites and Brzezan tribes (2001: 259). 


Slovaks 
In a recent historical account of the early Slovaks the Slovak tribes are described 
not by their names, but by the social structure, relationships and functions of the 


tribes and the family in early Slovak society (Marsina et al. 1986: 65). 
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Sorbs 

The Sorbian tribes, in the regions to the west of the Polish, included the 
“Lusatians, Milzeners (Milčenjo), Besunzane (Bezunčenjo), Glomaci (Glomacenjo), 
Nisane (Nižany) and others” (Ermakova 1987: 49). 

Brankačk and Mét&k describe the Lusizer, Selpoli, Zara, Milzener, Besunzane, 
Zagost, Nisane, "Glomaci-Daleminze," Nizici, “Klein Netelici," Scitici, Uuolauki, 
Zliuvini, Colodici, Siusili, Chutici, Orla, Dobna, Zwiccowe, Zerwisti, and Zitice 
tribes (1977: 19—24). Sources for the names of these tribes included the Annales 
regni Francorum and the Bavarian Geographer, both from the ninth century 
(23—24). 

The Talaminzi and the Lunsizi are noted as Sorbian tribes by Solta (1976: 12). 

The Srbi (Sorbs) and the Luzici (Lusatians) are described by Stone (1972: 9). He 


also says that the Drevani settled west of the Elbe River (10). 


It is apparent that the names of the Slavic tribes of the South Slavic and West 
Slavic peoples, taken largely from historical sources, differ for the most part from 
the names of the tribes of the Primary Chronicle. It is possible, however, that many 
of the names of the tribes of the Slavic peoples, the East Slavic, including the 


names of the tribes in the Chronicle, the South Slavic and the West Slavic, 
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developed linguistically in a similar manner, either upon contact with non-Slavic 
peoples, or upon settlement in areas that the Slavs colonized after the migrations. 
Derivation of tribe names after the migrations would indicate that they did not 
originate during the Proto-Slavic period and that they could not be connected to 


Proto-Slavic dialects as in the reconstruction of Nikolaev. 


Tribe, Ethnicity, the Slavs, Historical Sources and the Possibility of Reconstruction 


of Proto-Slavic Tribal Dialects 

The term “tribe” is difficult to define. It is difficult to characterize a “tribe” by 
making any connection to language, dialect, name or culture as Fried indicates. The 
many examples from ethnography to which Fried refers make a one-to-one link 
between tribe and name or between tribe and dialect or language hard to establish, 
and this tends to show that it would be very difficult for Nikolaev and his 
colleagues to provide evidence of any connection of the names of the East Slavic 
tribes in the Chronicle to any pre-migration tribes that might have existed, or to any 
dialect or language or to any culture that could be revealed by archaeology. The 
support of Hymes for the ideas of Fried and the similar findings of Beteille 
concerning the not infrequent lack of connection between tribe and language also 
tend to indicate that it would be very difficult for Nikolaev to give evidence of any 
such connections. Furthermore, the conclusions of Bacon based on anthropological 


field research in Asia that the early tribes of Eurasia, including early Russia, 
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originated directly as branches of families could also indicate that the tribe in early 
Slavic history was perhaps a smaller group of people that developed directly from 
the extended family and not the much larger group stretching over large expanses of 
territory in Eastern Europe that is described in the Primary Chronicle. 

The idea expressed by Fried and Beteille that the tribe arose in a less developed 
culture mainly upon contact with a more advanced culture could apply to the early 
history of the Slavs, but perhaps primarily after the migrations from the Proto- 
Slavic homeland. If this were so, the Slavs, after ca. 500 A. D., would have settled 
in new territories to the north, west, east and south of the original homeland where 
over much larger expanses of territory they would have come into direct contact 
with non-Slavic cultures, including those of the Finns, Ugrians, Balts, Varangians, 
Germans, Romans, Byzantines, and Greeks, with the cultures of the Varangians, 
Romans and Byzantines being relatively more advanced. Many or most Slavic 
"tribal names" might have only then formed as the Slavs either confronted or 
assimilated to such cultures to varying extents. 

The Slavic tribes were ethnic groups, and just as the tribe may very well have 
developed upon contact with an outside culture, the ethnicity of the Slavs may have 
developed in large part upon contact with non-Slavic cultures. As Curta theorizes, 
Slavic ethnicity might have arisen upon contact with the Byzantine Empire. Curta's 
theory is supported largely by reference to the writings of Procopius and Jordanes 


and other authors who wrote in the sixth and seventh centuries from the perspective 
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of neighboring peoples outside the Slavic culture. The Slavs themselves, however, 
probably also developed a sense of their own ethnicity, likely even before the 
migrations, but again their sense of themselves as Slavs would have developed 
largely upon contact with the non-Slavic cultures on all sides as they began to 
interpret the cultures that they encountered and inevitably began to view themselves 
as distinct from non-Slavic peoples. The names of the tribes of the Slavs are first 
recorded in the writings of authors such as Jordanes and Theophylact Simocatta 
beginning in the sixth and seventh centuries. This is the period of contact and the 
beginning of the period of integration between the Slavs and the more advanced 
culture of the Byzantine Empire, and it is possible that some of the names of the 
tribes given by these ancient authors arose only upon contact with non-Slavic 
civilization. There is, however, no evidence derived from knowledge about the 
formation of the ethnicity of the Slavs that could connect the names of any of the 
Slavic tribes to the pre-migration Proto-Slavic period. 

Curta, interpreting the ancient written sources on the Slavs to explain the origins 
of Slavic ethnicity, says that Procopius in the early 500’s clearly described 
confrontation with the Slavs during the reign of the Byzantine emperor Justinian 
(337). He says that Procopius wrote about the Slavs of the Balkans on the basis of 
knowledge obtained from maps, by talking to Slavic mercenaries while he was in 
Italy, and from archives and second-hand oral accounts in Constantinople (2001: 


37—38). Procopius conceived of the Slavs as being new to the Byzantines. 


Curta says that the ancient author Jordanes was occupied with contemporary 
matters when in the middle of the 500’s he described the “barbarian” peoples who 
were living beyond the frontiers of the Byzantine Empire (2001: 336). 

The author says that Jordanes might have been conducting a polemic with his 
contemporary Procopius in describing the Slavs (39). He believes that this polemic 
would have developed over the issue of the attitude of the Byzantine Emperor 
Justinian toward the Goths and other barbarians. He gives as evidence of this the 
fact that their works were written around the same time, and the fact that Jordanes 
seems to contest Procopius on many different points in describing the Slavs. For 
example, Jordanes says that the Veneti were the origin of the Slavs, while 
Procopius says the Spori were the original Slavs. Jordanes describes the Slavs as 
living in swamps and forests, while Procopius identifies them as nomads. Jordanes 
places them as far north as the river Vistula, while Procopius says they were close 
to the frontier of the empire along the Danube. Curta says there are still more 
examples that could be offered as evidence of this polemic (39). 

He says that Jordanes wrote his work on the Goths, which also described the 
Slavs, in Constantinople. Jordanes based his work on the earlier work of 
Cassiodorus entitled Gothic History, a work which has since been lost (41). He says 
that Jordanes used only written sources, including, in addition to the history by 
Cassiodorus, other works by Solinus and by Ablabius, and possibly by Tacitus and 


Pliny (40—42). He says that Jordanes based the geography of his history on various 
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maps, but without any regard for the projection of the maps (42—43). He says that 
Jordanes’ description of the Slavs is not as well informed as that of Procopius (41). 

Curta says that the History of Theophylact Simocatta, who wrote in the early 
600’s, was “an inestimable source for the history of the early Slavs” (58). This is 
because his writing preserved evidence of a historical nature from the works of 
authors that have been either partly or completely lost (58). He says that 
Theophylact Simocatta may have, moreover, been a witness to the siege of 
Constantinople by the Slavs in 626 (55). 

Doluxanov says that the first mention of the Slavs in written texts is in the 
writings of Ptolemy in his Geography from the second century A. D. Ptolomey 
gives the name “Soubenoi” for the Slavs and says that they lived near the Scythians- 
Alans or Sarmatians and the Alanors (Doluxanov 2000: 170; Ptolemy, Geography, 
Book VI: 9, 14). Doluxanov, in a manner similar to that of Curta, interprets 
Procopius as saying in the sixth century in his writing The Gothic Wars that the 
Slavs, the "Sklavenot"/"Sclaveni," repeatedly clashed with the Germans (ibid.). The 
author points out the Gothic origin of the Byzantine Roman historian Jordanes and 
quotes him as writing in the sixth century that the Slavs were violent throughout his 
lands (ibid.). 

Rybakov says that there are few written records that give any information about 
the pre-migration period except for those of outside observers, and that early 


written accounts that give names of the Slavic tribes probably do not pertain to the 
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Proto-Slavic period, but to the period after the dissolution of Proto-Slavic. He gives 
his view of the connection between the early historical accounts and the Proto- 
Slavic period where he says “Historical written materials give little for the strictly 
Proto-Slavic period: the detailed description of Procopius and Jordanes relates to 
the very end of this period, and short references about the Venedi of the first and 
second centuries A. D., unfortunately, fit into one of the periods of the subsiding of 
Proto-Slavic life and cannot be without substantial revisions and additions, having 
been carried over neither to the preceding nor the following periods, which were 
distinguished by an incomparably higher level and more intensive pace of 
development” (1984: 22). If this can be applied to the writings of Jordanes and 
Procopius, then it could be applied even more fully to the writing of Nestor, the 
Primary Chronicle, of the much later period of the early twelfth century. 

The written sources on the Slavs and the Slavic tribes from historical times give 
some information both about the names of the many Slavic tribes and about the 
nature and the origins of Slavic ethnicity in contact with non-Slavic cultures. There 
is, however, no data in these written sources concerning the Slavic tribes or their 
ethnicity that would have originated in strictly Proto-Slavic times from before 
400—500 A. D. that could be used in dialect reconstruction to connect the names or 
identities of the tribes to individual Proto-Slavic tribal dialects of the pre-migration 


period. There are, for example no references in the early written historical sources 
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to languages, dialects or any linguistic forms other than tribe names that could have 
belonged to pre-migration Slavic tribes. 

Having found that it is difficult to connect a tribe as an ethnic group to any 
specific language or dialect, that many of the names of the tribes of the Slavs 
developed as a result of contact with non-Slavic peoples or upon settlement in new 
areas after the Slavic migrations rather than as a result of ethnogenesis, and that the 
early historical sources give information mostly from only as early as around 500 A. 
D., it is possible to say that it would be very difficult for Nikolaev to give any 
evidence of a connection between his linguistic data and any pre-migration Slavic 
tribes. This becomes clearer when it is realized that Nikolaev has given no 
definition or description of “tribe,” no description of any of the Old Russian tribes, 
and no description of any of the historical sources, including the Primary 
Chronicle, that contain their names to begin to establish any connection to the pre- 


migration period. 
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Chapter VIN 


The mapping of the Slavic tribes onto linguistic data 


This chapter will try to determine whether or not it is valid for Nikolaev to map 
the Slavic tribes of the Primary Chronicle onto his linguistic data to reconstruct pre- 
migration Proto-Slavic tribal dialects. 

To try to determine the validity of Nikolaev's attempt to connect the Slavic 
tribes to pre-migration dialects it will examine processes that developed in the 
linguistic history of the Slavs that had some effect on both their language and ethnic 
tribe names. It will examine 1) the Slavic migrations of the sixth and seventh 
centuries; 2) general theories of the effects of migration on language; 3) the 
possible effects of the Slavic migrations on the naming of the tribes; 4) the general 
process of naming; and 5) the naming of the Slavic tribes. It will examine 6) the 
identity of the Slavic tribes in connection to archaeology and history in other recent 
critical works to indicate how correlation of the tribe names to archaeological data 
and ethnic history may not be supported by any evidence. It will then 7) try to 
determine the possibility of finding any evidence that would connect the tribes of 


the Primary Chronicle to Proto-Slavic tribal dialects in Nikolaev’s work. 
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The Slavic migrations 


Slavic historical linguists theorize that the Slavic migrations from the original 
Proto-Slavic homeland caused the dispersal of the Slavic peoples to different 
regions to the south, west, north and east of the homeland. 

The migrations of the Slavs were probably caused by the invasion of the Huns 
into Eastern Europe in the 400’s A. D. The Slavs migrated into southeastern Europe 
and the Balkans throughout the 500's. Bell-Fialkoff describes how they reached the 
Adriatic Sea in 600 A. D. (2000: 140—141). They migrated into the west to 
Moravia, Bohemia, Slovakia, Poland and areas farther west from the late 500’s 
through the 600’s. Some of the Slavs might have moved west into Poland, Slovakia 
and Moravia much earlier, by the early 500’s (144). Bell-Fialkoff uses as sources 
for a description of the Slavic migrations the writings of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Procopius, Archbishop Maximus of Salona, Paulus Diaconus, and on the Chronicle 
of Monemvasia, and the Annales Regni Francorum (140—145). 

This author bases a description of the migrations of the Slavs to the north and to 
the east into Russia on the findings of archaeologists. He says that the migrations to 
the north took place from the 700’s to the 900’s, based on the archaeological data of 


Sedov, which connects archaeological findings to the Russian tribes (146). Other 


archaeological data, including that of Doluxanov, could indicate Slavic migration to 
the north in the 600's (147—148). As indicated earlier, the connection that Sedov 


makes between archaeological findings and the Russian tribes is not based upon 
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any scientific evidence. Doluxanov’s analysis of data could be more accurate 
though, as he tries to connect archaeological data to elements of culture, and does 
not rely upon any history of the tribes in his interpretation. 

This description provides mostly the background chronology and general 
directions of the Slavic migrations. To determine what affect the migrations 
themselves might have had on the Slavic language or on the naming of the tribes it 
will be necessary to examine material from research on migration and its affect on 


language. 


General theories of the effects of migration on language 


Malkiel, drawing conclusions from examples from modern history, says that 
after the speakers of a language leave their original homeland in migration their 
“original habitat is apt to be rapidly overlaid” (1989: 364). He indicates further that 
even though some new cultural items from the original homeland might be adopted 
by the emigrants after migrating to new lands, no new changes in the phonology of 
the language of the abandoned homeland would be adopted by the emigrants in 
their new lands (365). 

Langevelde describes the results of recent research on the affects of migration on 
the minority language of Friesland in the Netherlands (1993: 393—409). Migration 


is considered to be a threat to the Frisian language, both upon movement away from 
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the Frisian language area and upon movement from rural areas in Friesland to the 
towns (394). In migration within Friesland from rural areas to the towns the study 
notes a “‘de-Frisianisation’ of the former rural population through integration and 
assimilation in the urban environment," presumably upon contact with speakers of 


the majority language Dutch (395). 


Possible effects of the Slavic migrations of the sixth and seventh centuries 


on the naming of the tribes 


If the conclusions of Malkiel were applied to the speakers of Slavic, knowing 
that the basic processes that make up language change do not themselves alter 
throughout history, it would mean that the language of the Proto-Slavic homeland 
would probably have been overlaid after the beginning of the migrations, perhaps as 
early as the 400's A. D. In addition some new cultural items but no new changes in 
the phonology of the language would have spread from the original homeland after 
migration. This would be to a limited extent consistent with what linguists know 
about the early divergence of the Slavic languages from Proto-Slavic. Significant 
differences did arise in the phonology of the various dispersed dialects of Slavic 
after migration, even though the dialects remained largely mutually intelligible. 
Such divergence in the phonology of the dialects after migration would have led to 


differences in the sounds of the names of the Slavic tribes between dialects, e. g. 
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Severjane, Dregovici (Old Russian), and Severce, Sevrani, Severjani, Drugoviča 
(Serbian). 

Langevelde’s study, although from very recent times, represents a scientific 
study of an observable situation. The results of migration in Friesland and the 
Netherlands in modern times would have been similar in some ways to that of the 


Slavs. The Slavs underwent considerable integration and assimilation in the new 


environments to which they migrated in Eastern Europe and Russia upon contact 
with various local populations. This happened upon contact with peoples such as 
the Finno-Ugrians, Illyrians and Romans. Language contact affected the naming of 
tribes in the areas to which the Slavs migrated. For example, the Croatian/Serbian 
tribe Dukljane derived their name from that of the ancient Roman city of Dioclea, 
and the Slovenian tribal union Karantanci derived their name from the ancient 
place name “Carantanum,“ (Grafenauer 1964: 337—338) that had been used in 
their region for centuries by the Romans before the arrival of the Slavs themselves, 
and that had originated even earlier than the Roman period in corresponding Celtic 
place names. 

Changes in the phonology of the Slavic dialects as they differentiated after 
migration resulted in changes in the phonology of the names of the tribes. 
Migration resulted in integration and assimilation of the migrating Slavs to iheir 


new environments that in turn led to the formation of new tribe names based on 
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place names, names or words from the languages with which the Slavs came into 
contact as they migrated and settled in new regions. 

The migrations of the Slavs from the Proto-Slavic homeland are little known. 
Any dialectology of the Proto-Slavic homeland in the sense of its dialect geography 
or phonology or its isoglosses is unknown due to the absence of any records or 
evidence. The wide dispersal and mixing of the Slavic peoples during and after 
migration complicates the process of determining any dialectology of the Proto- 
Slavic language. Moreover, the assignment of tribe names to any dialects that might 
be reconstructed for the area within the Proto-Slavic homeland is made even more 
difficult by the absence of any precise knowledge of the exact names of the tribes of 
the speakers of Proto-Slavic within their original homeland, and of any evidence to 


connect such tribes to linguistic forms. 


The general process of naming 


Beaulieu interprets the theory of the process of naming of Charles Sanders 
Pierce. She says Pierce “postulates the existence of a close relationship between 
naming and our knowledge and experience of the world” (1995: 48). She says that 
he “demonstrates how no substantial modification of knowledge can occur without 
some sort of recourse to signs of individuation” (ibid.). 

Kubrjakova says on the subject of the nominative component in the syntax of 


speech “the search for an adequate syntactic construction agrees with the selected 
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signs/symbols of separate parts of the described situation and their structural- 
semantic details” (1984: 21). If this were applied to the derivation of names it 
would come close to Pierce’s concept of naming. 

According to these theories of naming the Slavic tribes would have been named 
based upon the Slavs’ knowledge and experience of the world. The names would 
refer to their experience and knowledge of the world within the areas that they 


inhabited in Eastern Europe either after or before the migrations. 


The naming of the Slavic tribes 


The naming of the Slavic tribes can be better understood by examining 
etymologies and linguistic studies of the names. In this study of the origins of the 
names of the tribes it might then be possible to determine the time period within 
which they were used and whether or not they reach back to the Proto-Slavic stage 
as names. 

Marko Snoj describes a methodology used to write an etymology. It includes the 
comparison of terms using the comparative method to affirm or refute each of the 
terms (Forthcoming: 1—2). Phonemes are compared between forms of a term from 
different stages in its development. 

For the etymology of Sloven, the Slovenian term that is derived from the same 
form as the name for the Slovéne tribe, Bezlaj gives the derivation from the forms 


*slov < "slovo < *k'léuos (“word”) (265). He indicates that the meaning of 
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* slovéne is "those who can speak.” The form developed in contact with outsiders 
speaking other languages, who were considered to be “those who could not speak,” 
as given by the German term nemci, originally with this meaning. He says that this 
is described in the writings of early authors, including Pribík Pulkava in his 
chronicle of 1374. This etymology could in addition be evidenced by the 
comparison of phonemes according to generally accepted sound changes. The 


phoneme s of slovo was derived from Proto-Indo-European fronted *k’ in "k léuos 


in the early sound change that affected Slavic and Baltic. The PIE "e became o in 
the Slavic form, while PIE *u became v, and *os lost word final s to become o. 

Rybakov says that the form slavjane or slovene, meaning “Slavs,” was never 
used inside of the original territory in which Proto-Slavic was spoken (1984: 21). 
Instead, it was used only in the territories which the Slavs colonized, beyond the 
boundaries of the Proto-Slavic homeland. Accordingly, in the colonized areas 
settled during and after the migrations, there are found the names “slovaki, slovenci, 
slovinci, sloviny (on the Baltic Sea) and slovene novgorodskie” (21). 

Greenberg says, however, in a critical interpretation of the work of Curta, that 
the form Slovene was an early name for the Slavs as a people, used originally by the 
pre-migration Slavs as a marker of ethnic self-identification in contact with non- 
Slavic cultures (Forthcoming, 4). He says that its subsequent use at the periphery of 
the areas colonized by the Slavs is evidence of its early origin in the language of the 


Slavs. 
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Golab studied the origin of the name Krivici and concluded that it conveyed the 
meaning “borderers” (1985: 170). He derived this meaning from the Late Proto- 
Slavic form *Ariv , meaning “sharp” or "having an edge" (170). He says that this is 
supported by the fact that the Krivici were the people who lived along the northern 
boundary of the area inhabited by the East Slavs (170). He indicates that the name 
is "a patronymicon in -ič (PSI. *-ifj Y (169). 


The author indicates that the "ethnica Slovene and Kriviči" (168), always given 


together in the Primary Chronicle, are different names for one tribe. He says that 
Slovčne means "Slavs," dating "from the earliest historical times," (168) and was 
always the name of tribes on the boundaries of the Slavic territories, bordering the 
Greeks, Romans, Germans (Slovenes, Slovincians), Hungarians (Slovaks) or the 
Varangians (Slovéne)” (168—169). He says that the name Slovene was a name used 
by the East Slavs for themselves where they bordered the Varangians, and that 
Kriviči was an older name for the tribe (169). 

Duličenko points out that the Kašuby of Pomerania called themselves Slovincy, 
indicating that this was described in the work of Karl Gottlob von Anton in the 18th 
century (1994: 31—32). This is similar to the concepts of Golab and Rybakov. The 
use of both the names Slovincy and Kašuby for one people is consistent with the use 
together of Slovčne and Kriviči. 

Gołąb gives the tribe name etymology Vjatiči < "Vetitji < "veto («*uén(H)to- 


or *un(H)tó-Y" and *-itjo-, a patronymic suffix (1975: 326—327). He says that the 
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form "veto was a Proto-Slavic adjective. This etymology can be affirmed by 
comparison of the phonemes ja in Vjatici and e in * Vetitji, with ja developing from 
the nasal vowel e according to the Slavic sound change. He believes that it is 
possible that the form Vjatici was derived ultimately from the “oldest name of the 
Slavs — Veneti" (327). He says that this would be consistent with the use of the 
name Veneti by Jordanes in his writings. He says that identical ethnonyms are found 
in other areas of Europe, including that along the Adriatic Sea, giving rise to the 
name Venice/Venezia, the Balkans, with the Illyrian tribe name 'Everof, and Latium, 
with the ethnic name Venetulani, from * Venetulum, a place name, in turn derived 
from Veneti (328). The author says that Veneti was derived from the Proto-Indo- 
European form *uenetói, and that the related PIE adjective *uenetós was used by 
some Proto-Indo-European tribes as an ethnic group name of self-identification 
(328). 

According to these etymologies and interpretations of the naming of the Slavic 
tribes, the Slavs assigned names to themselves as ethnic groups or tribes based in a 
sense on their knowledge and experience of the world that they inhabited. As the 
preceding descriptions indicate, the process of naming that they developed was 
probably based at least in part on their experience of contact with non-Slavic- 
speaking peoples, as shown in the use of Slovéne, or possibly based on the 
knowledge of the significance of the geographical location of the territories that 


they inhabited, “bordering” non-Slavic peoples, as shown in the use of the name 
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Kriviči. The naming of the Slavic tribes would accordingly be consistent with the 


general theory of naming formulated by Pierce. 


Identity of the Slavic tribes in connection to archaeology and history 


Like Nikolaev, the Slavic and Russian historical linguist Zaliznjak (1987: 117; 
1988: 166) tries to link the Kriviči “tribe” to a proto-dialect of Slavic. In the work 
of Zaliznjak this proto-dialect is contemporary in chronology to Proto-Slavic. 

Bjørnflaten examines this supposed connection of the Kriviči tribe to Proto- 
Slavic and to the formation of East Slavic in the work of Zaliznjak based in part on 
the Novgorod Birch Bark Letters. The author says that Zaliznjak (1987: 117) links 
the dialects of the Birch Bark Letters to both the Pskovian Krivici and the Slovéne 
tribes (Bjornflaten 1995: 40). He says that Zaliznjak, in a later work (Zaliznjak: 
1988: 166), claims that this Krivici dialect, which he labels “North Krivitian,” did 
not undergo the second palatalization of velars, was archaic, and was connected to a 
proto-dialect of Slavic. He says that Zaliznjak assumes that a "Proto-North Krivici" 
group left the Proto-Slavic people in the area of the Vistula River basin of Poland 
and migrated to the east to the area around Lake Pskov (Bjernflaten: 40—41). 

Bjernflaten, in a critical study of this theory, examines external, non-linguistic 
archaelogical material, and internal, linguistic material that Zaliznjak presents as 


evidence (41). He says that Zaliznjak only continues in the two-centuries-long 
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tradition of maintaining that the fifteen ethnic names of the East Slavs in the 
Primary Chronicle designate ethnolinguistic groups that together formed the East 
Slavs (41—42). 

The author says that Šaxmatov followed this tradition in his work in Russian 
historical linguistics. He also says that Sedov (1960: 51) elaborated the approach, 
linking the Krivici tribe to an archaeological culture of the long barrows 
(Bjørnflaten 1995: 42—43). Bjørnflaten argues, however, that the archaeological 
culture that Sedov linked to the Kriviči, and that he believed gave evidence ofa 
migrational route of the Krivici from the West Slavic or Polish and Lekhitic group 
to the east to the area of the East Slavs near Pskov (Sedov 1960: 56), was later 
determined in the 1950’s to belong to the Baltic Jatvjaghian tribe (Bjernflaten 
1995: 43). The author then says that there is therefore no evidence to connect the 
tribes of the East Slavs in the Primary Chronicle as ethnolinguistic groups to the 
Proto-Slavic stage of the period before the formation of East Slavic (44). He says 
that it is more consistent with the latest scholarship to say that the differences that 
distinguished the tribes of the East Slavs of the Chronicle resulted from "adaptation 
to new environments in the various parts of the East-European plain over which the 
ancestors of the East Slavs spread, assimilating linguistically and culturally with the 
previous inhabitants they encountered there (44).” He indicates that these previous 


inhabitants were the Baltic and Finnic peoples (45). 
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The author is critical of the internal evidence that Zaliznjak presents, saying that 
the absence of the second palatalization of velars in the consonant clusters *kv- and 
*gv- in the Birch Bark Letters does not prove a link to West Slavic (45). This is 
because in West Slavic in the languages in which the 2"* palatalization did not 
affect these consonant clusters, it was preserved better in the other consonant 
clusters that it did affect than it was in any other Slavic languages. He also says that 
the 2™ palatalization of velars is a relatively recent sound change in Common 
Slavic, that is took place just before the breakup of Common Slavic because it 
produced reflexes of the velars that differed in each of the various Slavic languages 
(46). The author continues, saying “The basic obstacle to considering the Kriviči as 
a fourth, particularly archaic branch of Slavic, is, however, not the claim that they 
did not share [the 2™ palatalization of velars] with the rest of Slavic; this could in 
itself have been acceptable. But as the Krivici have shared a number of subsequent 
changes with the rest of the Slavs as a whole or the East Slavs as a part, it appears 
very unlikely that in a chain of chronologically ordered changes arrived at by means 
of internal reconstruction, where some even triggered others, the Krivici could omit 
one single change in the midst of the chain, while other changes, assigned 
chronologically a position posterior in the chain, affected this entity just as it 
affected Slavic as a whole or East Slavic as a branch of it” (46). 

Bjørnflaten concludes that the external archaeological evidence does not support 


the claim by Zaliznjak that a Krivici dialect was a proto-dialect of Slavic. In 
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addition to Bjornflaten’s argument in this regard, it may also be asserted here that it 
is unlikely that there is any firm evidence from archaeological findings to support 
this connection because there is no written material from the culture of the long 
barrows, let alone any written material with descriptions or linguistic attestations 
that could in any way prove a connection of the dialect to Proto-Slavic. Bjørnflaten 
also says that the claim of internal linguistic evidence is improbable as it is unlikely 
that the Krivici omitted a single sound change in a chronologically ordered set of 
changes, especially since the sound change that was omitted was caused by a sound 
change that immediately preceded it that the "Kriviči" did have (48). 

Nikolaev, in his recent reconstructions of Proto-Slavic dialects, attempts to 
connect the tribes of the Primary Chronicle to Proto-Slavic in much the same way 
as did Zaliznjak. Nikolaev's claim of a connection of the Kriviči tribe to his second 
reconstructed dialect of Proto-Slavic, which the author groups with linguistic data 
from the western, northwestern and northern Russian and northeastern Belorussian 
dialects, the Ukrainian Galician dialect, western Bulgarian dialects and Stokavian 
dialects, depends for support significantly in part on the further work of Sedov in 
archaeology that attempts to link the Kriviči tribe to archaeological cultures (Dybo, 
et al. 1990: 156). Nikolaev cites the work of the archaeologist (Sedov 1988) to 
support this connection. Nikolaev says that the Dudlebi tribe of the Chronicle is 
also connected to this second reconstructed dialect and to the same archaeological 


culture as the Krivici in accordance with the work of Sedov. Nikolaev furthermore 
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connects the Slovéne tribe to his third reconstructed dialect of Proto- Slavic based 
on the work of Sedov (Sedov 1988). Nikolaev groups this third reconstructed 
dialect with linguistic data from the Old Croatian language, some south Cakavian, 
some Slovene and Kajkavian, some northern Russian (based, according to the 
author, on the tribal “H ’meno-Slovéne” dialect), and some Belorussian and 
Ukrainian dialects (also based, according to the author, on the dialects of the 
Dregovici and Derevijane tribes), and the Pomeranian or Kashubian language 
(Dybo, et al. 1990: 111). The author also connects the Severjane tribe, also of the 
Chronicle, to Proto-Slavic based on still other work by Sedov (Sedov 1982: 
133—139). It is not likely, however, that any evidence is present in the 
archaeological data of Sedov to prove any connection of his archaeological cultures 
to the tribes of the Chronicle as Nikolaev asserts. This is largely because no written 
material of any kind was found in the archaeological field work cited by Sedov. 


This is consistent with Bjornflaten’s conclusion on the work of Zaliznjak. 


Koneckij says, in writing about the identity of the //'meno-Slovčne of the 
Primary Chronicle, that based on recent research the colonization by the Slavs of 
the Il'men' region was heterogeneous and complex, and that such characteristics of 
colonization would not support the concept of the existence of a Slovéne tribe in the 
region with the kind of territorial integrity that is attributed to the tribes of the 


chronicles (1995: 79). The author also says that the contact of the Slavs with the 
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original Finno-Ugrian population of the region contributed to the “cultural 
heterogeneity" of the region (ibid). 

He says that the society of the Il'men' region was characterized by two different 
types of socio-political structure (80). The central part of the region achieved a 
higher economic development that resulted from “demographic and natural factors" 
and from its transformation from the eighth and ninth centuries into a “crossroads 
of international trade routes" from the Baltic to the Volga and the Arabian Califate 
(ibid.). The author says that the Scandinavians brought about and conducted trade 
with the Arab countries and Byzantium along this route. He says “The center of 
Slavic-Scandinavian contacts here became Rjurikovo Gorodišče, in which in the 
ninth to tenth centuries there constantly lived some number of emigrants from 
‘beyond the sea’ — merchants, warriors and craftsmen” (ibid.). The author says that 
there was interaction between the Slavs and the Scandinavians, and that this tended 
to lead to consolidation. 

The author continues, saying that the peripheral areas of the Il’ men’ region had 
the second type of socio-political structure, that of an agricultural economy with 
patriarchal families (81). He says that this type of structure was characterized by its 
stagnation and limited capacity for change. He says that this system disintegrated 
upon contact with the more developed system. 

Koneckij concludes that no */Imeno-Slovéne tribe" in the traditional sense 


conveyed in literature about the tribes existed in the I’ men’ region (82). 
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Possibility of finding any evidence to connect the tribes of the Primary Chronicle to 


Proto-Slavic tribal dialects in the work of Nikolaev 


This chapter has tried to determine whether or not it is valid for Nikolaev to map 
the Slavic tribes of the Primary Chronicle onto his linguistic data to reconstruct 
pre-migration Proto-Slavic tribal dialects. 

It was found that the names that belonged to the South and West Slavic tribes 
recorded in the numerous early written historical accounts of the Slavs and their 
neighbors, the Franks and Byzantines, differed substantially from those of the 
historical account in the Primary Chronicle of the East Slavs. Many of the names of 


the Slavic tribes of all three branches of the Slavs, East, South and West, developed 


through contact and assimilation of the Slavs with the non-Slavic cultures that they 
encountered upon colonization of new territories during and after migration from 
the original Slavic homeland around 500 A. D. 

The Slavic migrations of the sixth and seventh centuries brought the Slavs into 
contact with new physical environments and new and relatively more developed 
cultures. The Slavs assimilated to these new conditions linguistically in such a way 
that in the process of giving names to the tribes they incorporated many non-Slavic 


names into the Slavic tribal names or used Slavic roots to form names that 
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described their contact and interaction with the new non-Slavic cultures. The 
evidence showing that many of the tribe names resulted from assimilation indicates 
that these names did not all have an origin in the Proto-Slavic period. 

In the study of the process of naming of the Slavic tribes the etymologies of their 
names reveal that a number of these ethnonyms arose upon contact of the Slavs 
with non-Slavic cultures. This process could have taken place either before the 
Slavic migrations in the original Slavic homeland or after the migrations in the 
areas the Slavs colonized. Study of these etymologies tends to indicate that they 
were not, however, the names of individual or discrete pre-migration tribes of the 
Proto-Slavic period. Instead, these ethnonyms were the names that the Slavs used to 
mark themselves as distinct from bordering non-Slavic peoples within different 
contexts and environments. The names Slovéne, Krivici and Vjatici were all 
probably used for this purpose. 

The critical works of Bjornflaten on the Krivici tribe and of Koneckij on the 
Il'meno-Slovéne tribe clearly indicate the difficulties of trying to connect these 
tribes to Slavic proto-dialects. The authors indicate how correlation of the tribe 
names to archaeological data, as in Zaliznjak’s study of the Kriviči, and ethnic 
history, as in many works on the history and identity of the Z 'meno-Slovčne, 
including the Old Russian Primary Chronicle, may not be supported by any 


evidence. This is particularly startling when Koneckij’s discussion of the 
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inapplicability of the tribe name J 'meno-Slovčne to any cohesive tribal entity in 
northwest Russia is considered. 

Study of migration and of its affects on the naming of the Slavic tribes, of the 
process of naming of the Slavic tribes as indicated by etymologies of tribe names, 
and of critical works on archaeological and historical studies of the tribes clearly 
indicate that it may not be possible to find the kind of evidence of the Slavic tribes 
or of their names that would allow for the mapping of the tribes of the Primary 
Chronicle onto Proto-Slavic tribal dialects. Nikolaev has not indicated how he 


could map the tribes onto proto-dialect areas. 


Chapter IX 


Summary, Discussion and Conclusion 


The main question of this study and critique 


This dissertation attempts to critique the recent reconstruction of four Proto- 
Slavic dialects made by the Russian historical linguists S. L. Nikolaev, G. I. 
Zamjatina and their colleagues. These linguists have attempted to identify dialects 
of this oldest, partly unknown stage of Slavic that have never been reconstructed. 
The concept of dialects existing in a proto-language has been accepted by relatively 


few Slavic linguists. Historical linguists normally consider proto-languages to be 
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dialectally uniform. Nikolaev and his colleagues have used an innovative approach 
to reconstruction that attempts to supercede the traditional historical comparative 
method by using for reconstruction not only linguistic data, but also ethnic tribal 
and archaeological data. The basic questions of this critique are 1) whether or not, 
in the accentology of the Proto-Slavic dialect reconstructions of these Russian 
linguists, place of stress on a theorized neo-acute accent resulted from a retraction 
of stress, and 2) whether or not there is any connection between the reconstructed 
Proto-Slavic dialects and Slavic tribes as Nikolaev and his colleagues try to indicate 


in their use of an "innovative" non-traditional approach to reconstruction. 


Summary of this study and critique 


The background 

The first chapter of this dissertation provided background to the problem in 
reconstruction. It described aspects of the language, history, place of habitation and 
migration of the Slavs of the pre-migration period. The dialect reconstructions that 
are the subject of this critique were intended to be part of the reconstruction of 
Proto-Slavic, the earliest stage of the Slavic language, the language that is generally 


believed by historical linguists to have originally diverged from Balto-Slavic, which 


developed from a dialect of Proto-Indo-European. Proto-Slavic has been only 
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partially reconstructed, but Slavic historical linguists are increasingly turning their 
attention to its reconstruction. The Slavic language of the Proto-Slavic stage is 
considered to have been the form of the Slavic language that was spoken in the 
theorized original Slavic homeland, most likely in the area of western Ukraine, 
before 500 A.D., about the time of the beginning of the Slavic migrations. Some 
scholars, such as Curta, believe that there was no actual original homeland of the 
Slavs in which they formed any kind of ethnic self-identity. Most scholars, 
however, theorize that the Slavs did originate in an early homeland, citing language 
history in support of their theory, saying that the various Slavic languages reach 
back in their historical development, based on the historical comparative method, to 
a single early parent language, Proto-Slavic, spoken by a relatively small 
population, which they believe inhabited a specific area. Slavic historical linguists 
have used the historical comparative method, based on sound laws, to reconstruct 
most of Common Slavic, the stage of Slavic that followed Proto-Slavic and the 
migrations. The Slavic migrations, which began around 400 or 500 A.D., would 
have resulted in the dispersal of the dialects of Proto-Slavic, if they existed, in 
different directions in such a way that the paths of their dispersal were covered over 
by other dialects, leaving only small island-like areas of archaisms. The paths of 
migration, and accordingly of the dispersal of any dialects, were covered over and 
obscured by the complex movements of migration. Slavic linguists have found that 


the complexities of dialect distributions over the vast areas settled by the Slavs after 
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the migrations present many difficulties of reconstruction that the traditional 
comparative method of reconstruction seems unable to surmount. These linguists 
have as a result begun to develop new methods of reconstruction. They have built 
upon the comparative method, introducing geographical, historical, sociolinguistic, 
ethnic and archaeological data into the newer methodologies to try to reach back 
beyond the seeming barrier of the Slavic migrations to the Proto-Slavic stage. 

The linguistic problem in Nikolaev’s reconstruction in this critique is the 
theorized retraction of stress in forms of the present tense of i-stem verbs, including 
denominatives and causatives, e. g. ložit", xvalit” and in five other morphological 
categories of verb and nouns, from the vowel of the final syllable to the vowel of 
the preceding syllable resulting in neo-acute accent on the vowel of the preceding 
syllable. Nikolaev claims that retraction of stress and a resulting neo-acute accent, 
or the non-retraction of stress, and its distribution across dialects are features that in 
accentological terms identify and distinguish the four Proto-Slavic dialects that he 
claims to have reconstructed. In those dialects where retraction of stress supposedly 
took place the stress would have been retracted from word-final syllable, as in 
xvalif”, to the preceding syllable, as in xvdlit”, resulting in neo-acute accent on the 
syllable to which stress is retracted. 

The neo-acute accent resulting from this theorized retraction of word-final stress 
is central to Nikolaev’s accentological description of his reconstruction of the four 


Proto-Slavic dialects (Dybo, et al. 1990: 11—12, 109—112). Moreover, 
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significantly, a direct connection is made in his description between the 
reconstructed Proto-Slavic dialects with neo-acute and the Old Russian tribes, those 
such as the Krivici and Dregoviči. 

The basic problems of the reconstruction are 1) a problem with Nikolaev’s 
chronology of the neo-acute resulting from the fact that his chronology during the 
Proto-Slavic period does not at all correspond to the time of the neo-acute that 
resulted from retraction as it is conceptualized by most Slavic linguists well after 
the dissolution of the Proto-Slavic stage and at the end of the Common Slavic stage, 
at around 800 A. D., 2) the actual morphological basis of the reconstruction that 
conflicts with a claimed phonetic basis, and 3) the lack of evidence to back up any 
of the aspects of Nikolaev’s basic theory that Proto-Slavic dialects, reconstructed 
using linguistic data, can be linked to Slavic “tribal” dialects as he says they are. 

With little evidence offered in Nikolaev’s reconstruction, it is possible to 
question whether stress retraction or another process took place to bring about the 
patterns of stress that are present in these dialects. It is possible, in contrast to the 
theory of Nikolaev, that a forward stress shift rather than a retraction of stress took 
place. Vermeer theorizes that a forward stress shift according to Dybo’s Law in 
forms in Proto-Slavic gave rise to the differences in place of stress in the present 
tense verb forms in prefixed and simplex forms of the i-stem verbs, Vermeer gives 
as an example the difference in stress in forms such as čini/učini (1984: 340). This 


stress pattern could also be illustrated in the hypothetical verb forms /ožit/položit 
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with stress having shifted forward in the simplex and the prefixed forms from the 
first syllable. This process of forward stress shift would then have given both lodit 
and, by analogy to stress position in the prefixed form, /d2it in different dialects. 
Rasmussen, in yet another interpretation, theorizes that the Proto-Indo-European 
place of stress is preserved indirectly in some i-stem verbs into both Proto-Slavic 
and the archaisms of the modern Slavic languages (1993: 476—478, 484—485). 


This view also contrasts with that of Nikolaev. 


The accentological problem 

The chapter on the accentological problem of this critique concerned the 
problem of stress shift in the i-stem causative and denominative verbs in the history 
of Slavic. It was studied individually because of its importance in the linguistic 
reconstructions of the four Proto-Slavic dialects of Nikolaev, made almost 
completely on the basis of this accentological alternation and its associated features 
in the i-stem verbs. The chapter attempted to reveal the limits of the linguistic 
interpretation of the problem, showing what was connected only linguistically to 
the accentological problem. This provided a basis for further study that might 
indicate through critical analysis the extent to which these linguists might have 
established any proven connection between the linguistic accentological feature and 


the old Slavic tribes, as ethnic groups. 
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The problem of stress shift in the i-stem causative and denominative verbs was 
examined in this section by defining the accentological concepts that formed the 
structure of the problem, by attempting to define the Balto-Slavic and the Proto- 
Slavic stages during which the accentological development of the verbs took place, 
and by, most importantly, examining the history of the study by Slavic historical 
linguists of stress shift in these i-stem verbs. 

The chapter concluded by saying that the accentological problem, stress shift in 
i-stem verbs in the history of Slavic as it is studied by Nikolaev in his 
reconstruction of four Proto-Slavic dialects, was part of a long history in the work 
of numerous historical linguists that can only be described and further studied by 
understanding and applying the concepts and ideas that it is built upon. It stated that 
those concepts of accentological features, phonetic stress shift, accentual 
paradigms, accentual curve, Balto-Slavic and Proto-Slavic stages and chronology 
can only be used to reach an authoritative result in study and in reconstruction by 
applying them to the accentological problem in a critical manner while giving 
evidence to support any theories that are proposed. The chapter attempted to 
examine these features and aspects of the accentological problem by looking at 
various different points of view. 

It was necessary to examine the accentological reconstruction of Proto-Slavic 
dialects of Nikolaev in view of these descriptions of accentological features and 


laws and in view of the history of the study of the i-stem verbs. 
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Nikolaev has not fully examined the views of other historical accentologists in 
his work on the accentological reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects. 

Nikolaev has implied that the neo-acute pitch accent developed chronologically 
in Proto-Slavic before the Slavic migrations by saying that the distribution of neo- 
acute distinguished the proto-dialects. He has not, however, given any evidence to 
support such a chronology for the neo-acute. The work of Stang, however, gave 
strong support to the theory that the neo-acute developed at the end of the Common 
Slavic stage well after the migrations that ended the Proto-Slavic. The work of 
Jakobson and Vermeer also strongly supported a chronology of the neo-acute at the 
end of the Common Slavic stage. The chronology described by these Slavic 
historical linguists contradicts the Proto-Slavic chronology of Nikolaev. 

Nikolaev has not defined the time periods of the Balto-Slavic, Proto-Slavic or 
Common Slavic stages, in particular in relation to the i-stem verbs, either relative to 
Proto-Indo-European or to each other. 

The author does not adhere to a strictly phonetic interpretation of the 
accentological problem in reconstruction. Instead he also categorizes his data for 


linguistic reconstruction into six morphological categories that he describes. 


The problem in morphology 
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The first chapter on the morphological problem of this study examined the 
conflict in the recent work of Nikolaev and his colleagues between an implied 
phonetic and an actual morphological basis in Proto-Slavic dialect reconstruction. It 
then examined the possibility of proposing a morphological or morphophonemic 
explanation for differences in stress between dialects in their reconstruction. It 
concluded that the processes of change that Nikolaev describes in his 
reconstructions are not based only on sound, such as phoneme or prosodic feature 
such as stress, and its shift in a set phonetic environment, but also on grammatical 
forms such as verb, participle and noun, and their grammatical endings that indicate 
tense of verb and case of noun. The basis of Nikolaev’s explanation was not 
phonetic, as he claims, but morphological or morphophonemic. 

The second chapter on the morphological problem of the critique examined 
morphological categories in both the history of the morphology of Slavic and the 
linguistic reconstruction of Nikolaev and tried to determine whether or not 
Nikolaev’s categories had any relationship to the history of the morphology of the 
Proto-Slavic stage. It also tried to determine whether or not the use of 
morphological categories by Nikolaev in reconstruction gave any evidence of a 
connection between his linguistic data and any pre-migration Proto-Slavic tribal 
dialects. It concluded that there was no evidence in the author’s presentation of the 
six morphological categories that would allow for reconstruction of pre-migration 


tribal dialects. The morphological categories that Nikolaev uses were present in 
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Proto-Slavic, but they only made up part of the linguistic morphological structure of 
the reconstructed proto-language. Differences in the endings of forms within the 
categories could have theoretically differentiated dialects, but the categories 
themselves would not have varied and therefore could not have distinguished any 
dialects. Changes in endings could have spread, although, by analogy within 
categories to distinguish dialects. The categories would have been the structure 
through which any changes spread. Dialects could have theoretically developed in 
this way, but no evidence yet exists either to indicate that they did or to connect 


such dialects to Slavic tribes. 


The linguistic evidence 

The chapter on the linguistic evidence examined evidence in both accentology 
and morphology to try to determine whether the linguistic Proto-Slavic dialect 
reconstructions of Nikolaev could be accurately based as he says upon a retraction 
of stress in present tense forms of the i-stem verbs to a preceding syllable to form 
neo-acute accent, or instead, in a possible alternative explanation, upon a forward 
shift of stress from initial syllable to following syllable followed by change by 
analogy in some forms. It concluded, based on accentological evidence in present 
tense forms of the i-stem verbs, that Nikolaev’s theory of retraction of stress to 
form neo-acute was probably not valid. It also concluded that a forward shift of 


stress, rather than the retraction of stress, and then change by analogy in some 
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unprefixed forms, could have produced the differences in the place of stress in these 


present tense verb forms. 


Linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data in reconstruction 

The study of the correlation of linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data 
attempted to provide a basis for evaluation of the effectiveness of the attempt by S. 
L. Nikolaev and his colleagues to make Proto-Slavic dialect reconstructions by in 
part correlating linguistic accentological material with non-linguistic material made 
up of ethnic and archaeological data. Nikolaev tries to formulate a new 
methodology of reconstruction by “projecting back” to proto-dialects using such a 
correlation of linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data, thereby trying to modify 
the accepted paradigm for language reconstruction, the comparative method, which 
does not use such non-linguistic data. Nikolaev’s methodology does not enable him 
to provide firm evidence that could give any basis of proof for his reconstructions. 

This chapter tried to define the terms used in the study of the correlation of 
language, ethnicity and archaeology; examined theories from the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries on the correlation of language, ethnicity and archaeology from 
both Russia and the Soviet Union and from the West; and began to analyze 
Nikolaev’s connection of his reconstructed Proto-Slavic dialects to ethnic and 


archaeological material in view of theories from Russia and the West. 
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In attempting to connect and correlate linguistic dialect forms with both ethnic 
material of the old Slavic tribes and archaeological material from the areas of 
Russia and Eastern Europe, Nikolaev has presented detailed linguistic material. He 
has not, however, presented any firm evidence that would directly or indirectly 
prove that any correlation exists between this linguistic data and the ethnic and 


archaeological data that he presents. 


The concept of tribe and the Slavic tribes 

This chapter emphasized the fact that Nikolaev's use of a correlation of 
linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data in the reconstruction of Proto-Slavic 
dialects depended for support on the use of ethnic data in the form of the names of 
the Old Russian tribes of the Primary Chronicle. Nikolaev accepts accounts about 
the tribes in the Primary Chronicle as factual data and attempts to project the names 
of the tribes into the distant past along with linguistic dialect data to make the 
reconstructions. It is necessary to consider, however, whether or not linguists have a 
way to reconstruct tribal dialects. 

The chapter atternpted to define “tribe;” to further define “ethnicity;” and to 
examine the connection between ethnicity and the Slavic tribes. It then examined 
the names and identities of the Slavic tribes in writings that pertained to the East, 
South and West Slavic peoples to try to begin to determine the origins of the names 


of the Slavic tribes. It was then possible to begin to determine whether or not these 
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names were the names of pre-migration tribes of the Proto-Slavic period and 
whether or not they could be connected to pre-migration dialects. 

H was concluded that the written sources on the Slavs and the Slavic tribes from 
historical times gave some information both about the names of the many Slavic 
tribes and about the nature and the origins of Slavic ethnicity in contact with non- 
Slavic cultures, but that there was no data in these written sources concerning the 
Slavic tribes or their ethnicity that would have originated in the strictly Proto-Slavic 
period that could be used in dialect reconstruction to connect the names or identities 
of the tribes to Proto-Slavic dialects. 

Having found that it was difficult to connect a tribe as an ethnic group to any 
specific language or dialect, that many of the names of the tribes of the Slavs 
originated as a result of contact with non-Slavic peoples rather than as a result of 
ethnogenesis, and that the early written sources gave information mostly from only 
as early as around 500 A. D., it was concluded that it would be difficult for 
Nikolaev to give any evidence of a connection between his linguistic data and any 
pre-migration Slavic tribal dialects. This becomes clearer when it is realized that 
Nikolaev has given no definition or description of “tribe,” no description of any of 
the Old Russian tribes, and no description of any of the historical sources, including 
the Primary Chronicle, that contain their names to begin to establish any 


connection to the pre-migration period. 
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Attempt of Nikolaev to map Slavic tribes onto linguistic data 

The chapter tried to determine whether or not it was possible for Nikolaev to 
map the Slavic tribes of the Primary Chronicle onto his linguistic data to 
reconstruct pre-migration Proto-Slavic tribal dialects. To do this it examined 
processes that developed in the linguistic history of the Slavs that had some effect 
on both their language and ethnic tribe names. It examined the Slavic migrations of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, general theories of the effects of migration on 
language, the possible effects of the Slavic migrations on the naming of the tribes, 
the general process of naming and the naming of the Slavic tribes. It examined the 
identity of the Slavic tribes in connection to archaeology and history in other recent 
critical works to indicate how correlation of the tribe names to archaeological data 
and ethnic history may not be supported by any evidence. It then tried to determine 
the possibility of finding any evidence that would allow for the mapping of the 
tribes of the Primary Chronicle onto Proto-Slavic dialects in Nikolaev’s work. 

The names that belonged to the South and West Slavic tribes recorded in the 
numerous early written historical accounts of the Slavs and their neighbors, the 
Franks and Byzantines, differed substantially from those of the Primary Chronicle 
of the East Slavs. Many of the names of the Slavic tribes of all three branches of the 


Slavs, East, South and West, however, developed through contact and assimilation 
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of the Slavs with the non-Slavic cultures that they encountered upon colonization of 
new territories during and after migration, 

The Slavic migrations of the sixth and seventh centuries brought the Slavs into 
contact with new environments, societies and cultures. Many of the Slavic tribe 
names resulted from assimilation to the new environments and cultures, indicating 
that these names did not all have an origin in the Proto-Slavic period. 

In the study of the process of the naming of the Slavic tribes the etymologies of 
their names reveal that a number of these ethnonyms developed as a result of 
contact of the Slavs with non-Slavic cultures. This process could have taken place 
either before the Slavic migrations in the original Slavic homeland or after the 
migrations in the areas the Slavs colonized. Study of these etymologies tends to 
indicate that these ethnonyms were not, however, the names of individual pre- 
migration tribes. Instead, they were the names that the Slavs used to mark 
themselves as distinct from bordering non-Slavic peoples within different contexts 
and environments. The names Slovéne, Krivici and Vjatiči were all probably used 
for this purpose. 

The critical works of Bjornflaten on the Kriviči tribe and of Koneckij on the 
Il'meno-Slovéne tribe indicate the difficulties of trying to connect these tribes to 
Slavic proto-dialects. The authors indicate how correlation of the tribe names to 


archaeological data, as in Zaliznjak’s study of the Krivici, and ethnic data, as in 
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many works on the history and identity of the //'meno-Slovene, is not supported by 
any evidence. 

Study of migration and of its affects on the naming of the Slavic tribes, of the 
process of naming of the Slavic tribes as indicated by etymologies of tribe names, 
and of critical works on archaeological and historical studies of the tribes indicated 
that it is not possible to find the needed evidence of the Slavic tribes or of their 
names to map the tribes of the Primary Chronicle onto Proto-Slavic dialects. 
Nikolaev has not indicated how he could map the tribes onto Proto-Slavic dialect 


areas. 


Discussion 


The conclusions of this critique on the linguistic problem in Nikolaev’s 
reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects indicate that his linguistic theory 
emphasizing reconstruction of place of stress as a result of stress retraction 
producing neo-acute accent is probably not valid. The three aspects of the problem 
surrounding his theory, stress retraction resulting in neo-acute, the chronology of 
the neo-acute and a morphological basis rather than a phonetic basis of 


reconstruction all tend to give reasons to support this conclusion. 
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The chronology of the neo-acute that Nikolaev gives in Proto-Slavic goes 
against the findings of a number of Slavic linguists who have supported their view 
of the chronology of the neo-acute at the end of Late Common Slavic with data 
from dialects of Slavic that provides fairly strong evidence for their view. This 
conclusion alone tends to invalidate Nikolaev’s use of neo-acute for the 
reconstruction of dialects in the much earlier Proto-Slavic stage. Nikolaev has given 
no indication of any evidence for his own chronology. He has only implied that the 
distribution of theorized neo-acute as a result of stress retraction identifies Proto- 
Slavic dialects because stress was retracted from a supposed archaism consisting of 
stress position on the theme vowel of the verbs and that the retraction resulted in 
differences in stress position in different dialects in East, South and West Slavic. 
The problem here however is not centered as much around the use of the supposed 
archaism as it is the date of the rise of the neo-acute. Without providing any basis 
for a relative chronology of the neo-acute in the Proto-Slavic period the author 
cannot say that his linguistic reconstruction has to belong to the Proto-Slavic 
period. 

The actual morphological basis of Nikolaev’s reconstruction in six 
morphological categories tends to detract from his theory of a phonetic stress shift 
resulting in neo-acute for the reconstruction of the Proto-Slavic dialects. This is 
because Stang’s law, which accounts for the formation of the neo-acute, is a 


phonetic law and as such is not limited to morphological categories. It says, as 
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indicated earlier, that stress shifted back one syllable from a final syllable that had a 
long, non-acute vowel to the immediately preceding syllable in Slavic, and that neo- 
acute accent arose in the syllable to which stress shifted as a result of the stress 
retraction. This phonetic law applies in all forms which have the phonetic 
environment necessary for the stress shift. It is not limited to any set number of 
morphological categories. By saying that his retraction of stress was limited to six 
categories Nikolaev has not adhered to a strictly phonetic basis in reconstruction as 
he first implies. His approach therefore diminishes the strength of his 
accentological reconstruction. 

Nikolaev gives a fairly large amount of data for his accentological reconstruction 
of place of stress in dialects resulting from stress retraction to produce neo-acute 
accent. At the same time this data is somewhat limited in its scope. It includes data 


from new sources as the author indicates, but it does not include data from a 


number of important areas. While it includes a fair amount of data from dialects of 
East and South Slavic, it does not include any comparable amount of data from 
dialects of West Slavic. In addition, it does not include data from dialect studies 
made in the West such as the authoritative studies of Vermeer and Houtzagers of 
Croatian dialects or of Ambrosiani on Russian Church Slavonic. The original set of 
dialect data on the i-stem verbs presented in this critique in the chapter on the 
linguistic evidence, including data that Nikolaev does not present, while not large 


or extensive does give data from authoritative studies of dialects that are important 
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for the reconstruction of early Slavic accentology. The comparison of some forms 
from these data to the data of Nikolaev and the features of stress retraction required 
by Nikolaev’s reconstruction tended to indicate that Nikolaev’s theory of stress 
retraction was probably not valid. In addition, his stress retraction, like the neo- 
acute, does not fit well into the time period of the Proto-Slavic stage. The Proto- 
Slavic period is generally believed to include the stress advancement of Dybo' Law 
and the Law of Illit-Svityé but not such a stress retraction as that theorized by 
Nikolaev. 

In view of these conclusions it is possible to say that the linguistic reconstruction 
of Nikolaev has drawbacks that tend to indicate that it is not valid and that the 
author has not given linguistic evidence for the reconstruction of the four Proto- 
Slavic dialects. The fact that the author has not given any explicit or detailed 
description of the accentological reconstruction, in particular in connection to the 
supposed chronology in Proto-Slavic and the morphological approach that he uses 


contributes greatly to these drawbacks. 


In Nikolaev’s attempt to reconstruct Proto-Slavic dialects by reconstruction of 
accentological features, place of stress and neo-acute accent that he theorizes 
resulted from stress retraction, the author has depended in part on a presumed 
connection to ethnic and archaeological data that he has also not fully described or 


supported with evidence, and this lack of an evidenced connection between these 
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areas of daia begins to indicate how the methodology that the author uses does not 
allow for evidence of the reconstruction. Nikolaev has attempted to project modern 
linguistic data back to the Proto-Slavic period to make connections to Proto-Slavic 
dialects, but he has not indicated how he can fill in connections to the 
archaeological data and the Slavic tribes that have not been established by any 
scholars who study these areas. His methodology is innovative in that it not only 
uses the traditional comparative method but also tries to add comparison and 
correspondences to ethnic and archaeological data, but the author has not explained 
how such correspondences have actually been established. 

For comparison the methodologies in the recent work of other scholars in the 
area of early Slavic may be examined, including those of Barford, Andersen, 
Nichols, Dixon, and Curta. The study of Barford on the early Slavs combines 
linguistics, history and archaeology. The author studies early written sources about 
the Slavs to present data. Andersen on the other hand takes an approach that is 
primarily linguistic but that innovates to attempt to reach back beyond the time of 
the migrations to Proto-Slavic by using sociolinguistic data. The author uses a 
migration model that indicates that the Slavic migrations resulted in a dispersal of 
dialects followed by a homogenization that covered over traces of the older dialect 
differences except for some archaisms that he attempts to identify and describe 
using in part a sociolinguistic approach (Andersen 1998: 1—6, 183—206). Nichols 


uses a migration model but says that the Slavic migrations that led to a dispersal of 
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dialects were mainly a linguistic event associated with an allegiance to Slavic 
ethnicity and not for the most part a migration of population ( 1993: 388—389). 
Dixon innovates in his study of the possibility of reconstructing proto-languages, 
saying that while the traditional comparative method may not allow for 
reconstruction of proto-languages a model that includes what he calls a process in 
historical development of language of “punctuated equilibrium” may help to 
explain apparent processes of convergence and diffusion (1997: 3—4). Curta uses a 
migration model, but says that there was no Proto-Slavic homeland, taking the view 
that the Slavs were essentially nomadic, and he theorizes that primarily archaeology 
and not linguistics enables scholars to reconstruct the proto-period of Slavic history 
(2001). 

Nikolaev, as indicated earlier, cites data of archaeological digs that he indicates 
correlate with the areas of the tribes described in the Primary Chronicle, but there 
are difficulties with the implied mapping of the tribes onto the linguistic data that 
allowed for reconstruction of the dialects that may begin to be explained by further 
analysis of the author’s methodology. These difficulties pertain in part to 
dialectology. The mapping of dialects is a process that requires relatively precise 
connections of dialect features to areas on the geographical map. Isoglosses are 
normally plotted accurately and precisely based upon the presence of a linguistic 
feature in the area on one side of the isogloss and the absence of the same feature 


on the other side of the isogloss. The dialect areal showing on the map the area in 
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which the feature is or was present is delineated and defined by the isogloss. In the 
dialect mapping of modern dialects isoglosses and areals are drawn based on data 
gathered in the field that is directly recorded at interviews with dialect informants. 
In recent times the dialect speech is often recorded on tape recordings and then 
transcribed based on those recordings to a written form using phonetic 
transcription, sometimes detailed phonetic transcription. Before the advent of 
recording machinery written transcriptions were made by linguists on the spot at 
interviews with dialect informants. While there are significant differences between 
the mapping of modern dialects and the reconstruction of proto-dialects of before 
500 A. D. and their mapping on the ancient landscape, it would be necessary to 
adhere to some of the same requirements that pertain to the modern dialect mapping 
for the reconstruction of the proto-dialect map. Some kind of evidence would have 
to be given to support the plotting of the proto-isogloss or the proto-areal. 

A parallel could be made between synchronic mapping of modern dialects and 
the mapping that Nikolaev has attempted in the diachronic area in the 
reconstruction and mapping of theorized Proto-Slavic dialects onto supposed pre- 
migration tribal areas. On the one hand in the synchronic work, there is a direct 
connection of a set of modern dialect data and a population that speak the modern 
dialects that it is based upon, and the connection is generally documented in the 
data indicating both precise locations on the map and identity of speakers. On the 


other hand in the proto-dialect reconstruction of Nikolaev, there is an effort to make 
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a connection between a set of linguistic data used for the reconstruction of proto- 
dialects and the identity of the speakers or the believed speakers of the proto-dialect 
and the areas that they are believed to have inhabited. 

It would be necessary to connect groups of people, culture, anthropological 
characteristics, and archaeological data in an approach such as Nikolaev's to give 
evidence for reconstruction of Proto-Slavic dialects. It would be necessary to work 
however from the archaeological culture forward and not from the present back 
toward the past in a process of projection as Nikolaev has tried to do. Archaeology 
has not yet worked very far from the archaeological cultures of the past forward. 
Connections have not been made. The amount that archaeologists know about the 
people who made the archacological cultures of the pre-historic, or in the Slavic 
areas the pre-migration, past has to be determined before it will be possible to work 
from the Slavic past forward to the present. It would only be possible to reconstruct 
proto-dialects using a connection or correlation of linguistic and archaeological data 
if scholars’ knowledge is completed of such culture of the early Slavs. It is, 
however, still unlikely that the three areas, linguistic, ethnic and archaeological data 


4 


could all be correlated to reconstruct proto-dialects because of the taking place of 


constant and extensive changes and diffusion of both ethnicity and culture in the 
history of groups of people. 
Nikolaev’s methodology of reconstruction could not reconstruct Proto-Slavic 


dialects because no verifiable evidence is presented in the course of the linguistic 
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reconstruction or the attempted making of a correlation of linguistic, ethnic and 
archaeological data. His methodology of reconstruction does not allow for 
verifiable evidence because the ethnic and archaeological material that he tries to 
connect to his linguistic data contain no data of linguistic forms or features either in 
the form of writing or of material artifacts or written descriptions that can be proven 
by analysis of any of their features to correspond to Slavic linguistic forms or 
features. His methodology would have had to be closer in its approach to that of 
Andersen or Curta to present any data for the reconstruction of the proto-dailects. 
Neither Andersen’s nor Curta’s approach has actually reconstructed Proto-Slavic 
dialects however, and it is still necessary to be cautious in the use of even 
sociolinguistic data or any amount of archaeological data that cannot be connected 


to the linguistic data of a reconstruction by evidence. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to reconstruct proto-languages and proto-dialects. It may not 
however be impossible to complete their reconstruction to limited depths of time. 
This is evidenced by the fact that it has been possible to reconstruct much of Proto- 
Indo-European. It may be possible to reconstruct proto-languages and their dialects 


if historical linguists adhere fairly closely to a scientific approach that does not stray 
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too far from the traditional comparative method by using unreliable data or data that 
cannot actually be connected to linguistic data by evidence. It might be possible for 
Slavic historical linguists to reconstruct dialects of Proto-Slavic if more extensive 
linguistic data is brought together from Slavic dialects for comparison and if the 
methodology of reconstruction that is used does not depend on data that is not 


substantiated by evidence that can be verified scientifically. 
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